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THE KIND OF PREACHING NEEDED IN OUR DAY 


JOHN L. YOST 
Columbia, South Carolina 


T IS clearly not within the scope or purpose of this brief study 
fully to define or in any way to defend the office of the ministry 
of the Gospel. The business of true evangelical preaching needs no 
defense. It is sufficient here to remember that since the day the 
ascending Christ gave to the disciples, and subsequently to Paul 
and others, the great commission “to preach the Gospel,” the office 
of the ministry has been fully established by divine authority and 
the preaching of the Word has been regarded as the primary 
means for the propagation of the faith and the saving of souls. 
As Christ came to fit and qualify men for the Kingdom of Heaven, 
so the preaching of the Word is obviously intended to be the in- 
strument of divine grace in conferring on men the blessings which 
flowed from His redeeming work. As ambassadors of Christ, who 
beseech sinners in His stead to be reconciled unto God, the minis- 
try of the Word is charged with a mission of eternal importance, 
and the preacher of the Gospel fills the most important office any 
' mortal can occupy. His pulpit is higher than a throne. His work 
is one that even the angels might covet. It is always highly sig- 
nificant that we should keep in mind that it was Christ Himself 
who gave the commission to preach, and that in so doing he made 
preaching a characteristic, an essential, and therefore a permanent 
function of the Christian church. It should also be said that in 
giving this commission Christ was very definite in purpose and 
was very explicit in fundamental directions. In these matters there 
can be no alterations or the exercise of liberties. 

As there can be no question concerning the authority of the 
preacher, so there can be no question as to what he shall preach. 
His commission is from God and his message is God-given. He 
can never separate himself from the Word which is the substance 
of his message, nor from the Holy Spirit who is the power of his 
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message. Preaching in the New Testament sense is the proclama- 
tion of the divine purpose, a pronouncement of the Word of God, 
a public proclaiming by God’s herald of God’s decree. “We preach 
not ourselves, but Jesus Christ the Lord,” or as Paul said at an- 
other place: “Faith cometh by hearing and hearing by the word of 
God.” It is clear, then, if there is to be the experience of saving 
faith, that it is not within the function of the minister to make up 
or invent his message in the same way that a man would make up 
a speech or deliver a lecture. He is never left free to substitute the 
speculations of his own personal opinions about incidental affairs 
for the revelation of the great essentials and realities of life as they 
are found in the Scriptures. When he uses his pulpit for the dis- 
cussion of current social and political problems to the neglect of 
the central doctrines of the Christian faith, he had just as well not 
preach. In fact, he is not preaching in the New Testament sense. 
He is only substituting that which is timely for that which is eter- 
nal, that which is passing for that which abides, in order to win 
the approval of a superficial age or to meet the demands for a so- 
called practical religion. Facts and experience prove that he does 
not have to do this. The Word of God is both efficient and suffi- 
cient under all circumstances. The Gospel is good news under all 
conditions. It can be just as pointed and helpful and applicable as 
any presidential fireside chat, for it is as timely as our human 
need and as timeless as the eternal God. 

Herein lie the opportunity and responsibility of the preacher, 
as well as his greatest peril. He is to preach to his age, but he must 
not trim down the eternal to fit the timely, or seek to reconstruct 
Christianity to fit the molds and current patterns of thought and 
life as he finds them in his day, lest the eternal values be devitalized 
and destroyed, But it becomes his responsibility to lift men out 
of the low views of their times and give elevation and outlook 
that will enable them to distinguish between the passing and the 
eternal, to follow the currents rather than to flounder in the eddies. 
He is called to interpret his age in the light of ageless truth. He 
must be on his guard not to exaggerate the purely incidental at the 
expense of that which is essential. He may phrase his subjects 
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from the journals of today but the substance of his message shall 
be the living truth and the cardinal doctrines of the Christian faith. 
He shall proclaim the everlasting Gospel in such a way as to help 
men live the eternal present. “For this is life eternal that they 
might know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent.” 

It is clear, then, that the preacher must know his Gospel and 
his age as the physician knows his medicine and his patient. There 
is a timeliness and an adequacy that is essential for effectiveness 
in any realm. If we would know “the kind of preaching that is 
needed in our day,” we must know it in the light of God’s will and 
truth and as it is seen in the sin-sick souls of men who need the 
healing power of God’s saving grace. When we see our function 
in the light of these two facts, the basic human need and the only 
divinely healing remedy, we shall not exaggerate the urgency and 
the uniqueness of our current situation, and we shall realize that 
times are not as variable for preaching purposes as we sometimes 
commonly assume. — 

Let us then look briefly at our day with the thought of know- 
ing its essential and deep-rooted need. We live in a day of wild 
inconsistency, contrast, and contradiction. But of all the contrasts 
that stand out amid the facts and forces in human life today, there 
is perhaps none that is becoming quite so evident as the utter folly 
and frailty of man, the complete inadequacy and insufficiency of 
human life and human planning, as over against what we have 
come to know as the wisdom and the justice, the power and the 
purpose of God. Of course to the spiritually blind and unregen- 
erate the contrast may not be so apparent, but if we are called, if 
we have received the enlightening and enabling grace of God, 
there is nothing quite so evident today as the ancient truth of 
man’s complete inability, lack of strength, and wisdom of his own 
to meet the issues of life without bringing disaster upon himself 
and all around him. It requires no superior wisdom to know that 
in spite of our boasted knowledge the world has never been so 
bewildered and confused. This is indeed a ghastly and shocking 
time in which to live. It is a time of universal suffering and sor- 
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row. We live in a chaotic world, in a broken world, a bleeding 
world, a distraught world, a confused and impoverished world. 
If we stop there we would be dealing only with the timely and the 
superficial. We shall not adequately appraise our time unless we 
go on to say that we live in a “lost world,” a world separated and 
alienated from God. . 

This is the fact that lay so heavily on the heart of our Lord. 
“He came to seek and to save that which isost.” It was the fact 
that was in the mind of the great prophets, of Paul, and of the 
other apostles. There was no doubt in their mind as to the status 
of the world in their day, and when we look deeply into the heart 
of our time we shall see that there is little or no difference now. 
We do not need to strive to put it into our own words. Turn to 
the pages of the New Testament and listen to Paul as he speaks 
in appraisal of life in his day, and see how closely he describes 
the basic need of our time: “Because that when they knew God, 
they glorified him not as God, neither were thankful, but became 
vain in their imaginations, and their foolish hearts were darkened. 
Professing themselves to be wise they became fools, wherefore 
God hath given them up to uncleanness through the lusts of their 
own hearts, who hath changed the truth of God into a lie, and 
worshipped and serve the creature more than the creator.” In an- 
other place he said: “They walk in the vanity of their minds,” not 
primarily in haughtiness and pride, but in the living of purposeless 
and useless lives. Again, “They walk, being darkened in their un- 
derstanding,”. not ignorant, not destitute of education, but spirit- 
ually blind. They had knowledge but refused to have God in their 
knowledge. They had knowledge without conscience. Thus word 
by word Paul describes our world today. He said in effect, the 
wisdom of the world is bankrupt, man has failed, civilization as 
we know it is a colossal advertisement of man’s folly. 

What was Paul’s conception then as to the kind of preaching — 
needed in his day? And here his truth becomes so clear and rele- 
vant that no man can fail to understand. He said, ““We preach 
Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling block, and unto the 
Greeks foolishness, but unto them which are called, Christ the 
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power of God and the wisdom of God.” The impoverished world 
of his day, in his conception, was in need of two things: A new 
kind of power and a new kind of wisdom, and Christ was and is 
in every respect an answer to both of these needs. In all our blun- 
dering and searching we find ourselves today exactly in the same 
situation. It would be well to pause for a moment and look at 
Paul’s claims. 

“Christ the power of God.” In our day we are familiar with 
almost every kind of power save one, and that is our greatest need. 
We know about the almost inconceivable power of some of the 
great ships of the air that are able to lift their tons of cargo with 
the apparent ease of a bird in flight, and with a cruising range 
of thousands of miles. That is an illustration of our conception of 
power. It is in physical terms. But that kind of power is as nothing 
when compared with the redeeming, transforming power of Christ 
brought to bear on a human soul, dead in trespasses and in sin. 
Paul knew something about that power in his own life. Think of 
what he was at the time of the stoning of Stephen, bigoted and 
haughty, zealous and fanatical, a pharisee of the pharisees. Then 
look at him again when he felt the power of Christ in his life on the 
Damascus way. Instead of pride, now there is godly humility, in- 
‘stead of fanaticism and bigotry there is but one will and that is 
to know Christ and a deep desire to commit himself to his way of 
life. Think of him in description of all his tireless labors for the 
sake of Christ and the church, and hear him when he said: “I 
count all things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus my Lord.” “I am not ashamed of the Gospel of 
Christ, for it is the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth.” That is the kind of power the world so greatly needs 
today, the renewing, saving, quickening power of God in Christ. 
It is the greatest power in the world. 

Paul made the Gospel of Christ relevant to his age not only 
by preaching Christ as the power of God, but as “the wisdom of 
God.” Here again he leads out from a basic reality in his genera- 
tion. The wisdom and the judgment of man had failed. The wis- 
dom of God, as manifest and revealed in the Gospel of Christ, 
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though considered only foolishness with men, was the only ade- 
quate solution of human problems because it established out of the 
knowledge of God the truth of righteousness and of human worth, 
the truth of love and service, the truth of reconciliation and 
brotherhood. The significant fact to be borne in mind is that these 
great truths worked in the early days of the Christian church, and 
they will work in our day. It is the only wisdom that shall enable 
the races to get along with other races, capital and labor to live 
together in mutual helpfulness, and that can bring about peace 
and good will among the nations. 

As an illustration, look at Paul’s letter to Philemon. It is a 
practical demonstration of the power of the Gospel in the solution 
of a social problem that had arisen between a master and his run- 
away slave. Paul met Onesimus in a far away city, preached Christ 
to him in such a vital and realistic way that Onesimus was con- 
verted to the Christian faith, and as a result was sent back to his 
former master with a letter from Paul entreating Philemon to re- 
ceive him not as a servant, but above a servant, a brother beloved 
in the flesh and in the Lord. Adding, “If you count me as a part- 
ner, receive him as myself. If he has wronged thee, or oweth thee 
ought, put that on my account.” 

It is only one example, but it could be multiplied many times 
to show that there is a wisdom and a power in Christianity that 
will fit the needs of any soul in any age if it is rightly interpreted 
and applied. We can still preach with power, even in our pagan 
and materialistic age, if we bring the power and the wisdom of 
Christ pointedly to bear on the minds and the hearts of our 
generation. 

To be more specific, the kind of preaching needed in our day 
may be briefly stated as follows: 

1. The Gospel must be preached by living men as a living 
message from God to men. The essential thing in the effective © 
sermon is not so much that it shall be filled with historical data, 
as fundamentally correct as the facts may be, but these facts 
wrought in time shall be made to live in vital and essential truth 
in our current generation. The primary thing in the sermon is the 
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proclamation of the living, life-giving Word, as a message from 
God, filled with the spirit and person of Christ as a great existen- 
tial fact that can be known and experienced in our lives today. It 
must have the element of witnessing for Christ, and this out of a 
heart and mind fully committed to God. This means that the mes- 
senger will make sure that it is God’s message, that it is cast in 
clear, proper language, and that it is delivered in pure and posi- 
tive terms to the glory of God. In thus presenting the thought and 
the content of the Scriptures it does not necessarily follow that it 
shall always be done in the ancient terminology of the Scriptures. 
It is rather the messenger co-operating with God and using such 
language as can be understood in making God’s message known. 
As Dr. John C. Seegers has said: “A sermon is a divine-human 
discourse which unfolds a truth of God’s werd and applies it to 
the heart and conscience of the individual with a view of creating 
and confirming faith.” 

2. Preaching today must be genuinely positive rather than 
negative. America now is in the spirit to receive definite commands 
and instructions. That which is vacillating and wavering and con- 
sists of mere negative theorems, not related to life, will not be 
heard. Men are not brought into living relationship with God 
through emphasis on the doubts and fears and failures of this 
present existence, but rather through the announcement of the 
great positive truths of the Scriptures, proclaimed in such a way 
that the message as well as the messenger shall bear the stamp 
and breathe the spirit of “thus saith the Lord.” 

3. As we look further into the needs of our day, and discern 
the widespread ignorance of the masses concerning the Scriptures 
and the way of salvation, there is a great need for a greater em- 
phasis on a preaching-teaching ministry. There is little or no fa- 
miliarity with the Scriptures, the basic facts and cardinal doctrines 
of the Christian religion. In such an age it is criminal that preach- 
ing should be made to consist of pious platitudes, extravagant ex- 
hortations, and emotional appeals, to the neglect of the plain sub- 
stantial truth and will of God which alone is able to convince the 
mind, convict the conscience, convert the will, and consecrate the 
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heart of the individual. There is a lack of solid teaching in much 
contemporary preaching, on the assumption that doctrinal preach- 
ing is too heavy for our streamlined age. In an effort to make 
the service light and breezy and brotherly, there has been a ten- 
dency to forget that light and air without food is too rapidly re- 
ducing, and that it makes for:leanness of soul. It is encouraging 
to hear in our day repeated requests for doctrinal preaching. 

4. Again, preaching that meets theneéds of our day must be 
deeply personal. It must be personal because people today and to- 
morrow will be confronted with great personal problems. They 
want help. They want most of all the help of God in the solution 
of the daily problems of pain and sorrow and loss. It is tragic 
under such circumstances that the preacher should be content to 
read mere essays or indulge in prosaic statements on out-worn 
subjects, or what at best is only a message as from an absentee 
God, that is not applicable and that brings no inspiration or help 
to him who hears. In every sermon there ought to be a direct 
meeting of person with person and will with will, so that the hearer 
is inescapably aware of the fact that the speaker is talking to him 
with the directness of Nathan’s words to David: “Thou art the 
man.’ The hearer must become aware that God, through the 
preacher, is talking to him, asking him questions, offering him 
assistance which he desperately needs, and challenging him to a 
fuller manner of life, “as though God did beseech you by us.” 

5. If preaching is personal, it must also be passionate and full 
of purpose. No man without the element of passion can be power- 
ful and effective. It is that almost indefinable thing that is detected 
in the tone and the manner of effective radio speakers. It is not 
measured in. volume, but in depth and richness and fervor and 
compassion that is inescapable. The preacher is called to win souls 
and he is able to fill his office to the extent that he loves people. 
When we convince another that we care for his welfare we win 
his interest. We are called to preach out of such a creative and 
constructive compassion for men, as Christ and Paul had, and 
then we have power. Those who sit in the pew are often more 
largely influenced by the earnestness and the sincerity and genuine- 
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ness of the passion of the preacher than by what he is saying. Sin- 
cerity and earnestness are convincing factors that make for ef- 
fective preaching. 

When we have thus preached the Word with clarity and 
power, out of our own deep, spiritual experience, as true witnesses 
for Christ, with a hunger and passion for souls born out of fel- 
lowship and communion with God, we may expect the Holy Spirit 
to work with us in leading the souls of men into vital, conscious, 
responsive, and saving relationship with God, and we shall find 
ourselves in the true succession of the apostles and our age, show- 
ing the results of faithful and effective preaching. 


CHRISTIAN CONFESSION OF SIN AND GUIDANCE* 


GOULD WICKEY 
Washington, D. C. 


Il. CIRCUMSCRIPTION OF THE TOPIC 


AVE you been driven to confess your. sin? All your sins? 
Did you name them? Why not? Did you speak them aloud? 
Did any one hear you? Did some one pronounce an absolution? Is 
such necessary? What effect have confession and absolution upon 
you? If confession and absolution were retained by the Reformers, 
why are they not urged more by Lutheran ministers, and prac- 
ticed by members of Lutheran churches? If confession and ab- 
solution ought to be retained in the churches, in what way does 
the Protestant view differ from the Roman Catholic view? Are 
Protestants losing anything by the neglect of this religious prac- 
tice? Ought Protestants revive it? Are Protestant pastors capable 
of hearing confessions? Is the hearing of confessions the same 
as the hearing of confidential statements? What training ought 
pastors to receive in order to serve their people adequately in this 
respect ? 
These questions indicate to a degree the personal and practical 
significance of Article XI of the Augsburg Confession, which 
reads: 


Concerning confession, they teach that private absolution ought to be 
retained in the churches, although an enumeration of all offenses is not nec- 
essary in confession. For this is impossible, according to the declaration of 
the Psalmist: Who can understand his errors? Ps. 19:12. 


The practice of confession of sin is not distinctive of Chris- 
tianity. In most organized religions, confession has a prominent 


1 Holman lecture on Article XI of the Augsburg Confession, in the fourth series, 
delivered at the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., on May 9, 1945. 
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place and is regarded as one of the essentials of religious practice. 
In Assyrian, Babylonian, Egyptian, Hebrew, and Christian litera- 
ture and documents, there is considerable discussion of the sub- 
ject. The act of confession is regarded as necessary before sins 
can be forgiven. The necessity for repentance and confession is 
treated explicitly in Articles XII and XXV. 

The essential problem of Article XI is not whether confes- 
sion of sin is useful or necessary for the spiritual life, but whether 
auricular confession to and absolution by a priest are necessary. 
The point is not whether to the clergy has been entrusted a minis- 
try of reconciliation, but whether reconciliation is to be effected 
in that particular way known as auricular confession, or what is 
called, by the Roman Catholic Church, the sacrament of penance. 
The issue is not whether confidential communications on matters 
of conduct between a pastor and members of his parish are or 
are not desirable and beneficial, but whether the confession of sins 
privately to a priest, or minister, and receiving from him as a 
priest, or a minister, his formal absolution, is in itself the ordained 
means of recovery from sin and of obtaining pardon. Just what 
did the Reformers reject? In what manner were they justified, if 
at all, in saying, “private absolution ought to be retained” ? 

Here is the very heart of the Reformation. An understanding 
of this issue will throw light on other Protestant doctrines which 
this lecture cannot discuss. And it ought to stimulate the utilization 
and incorporation of certain values of the confession experience 
in parish programs, which is really the objective of this lecture. 
I am not interested in a history of auricular confession. That has 
been done by H. C. Lea in 1896, and by O. D. Watkins in 1920, 
in works of merit. Nor am I interested in an extended discussion 
of the doctrinal or theological issues involved. Histories of doc- 
trine and works on systematic theology cover this matter in a 
more or less adequate manner. My intention is to discuss the sub- 
ject in such a manner as to understand the historical background, 
to appreciate the doctrinal problems, and to encourage some prac- 
tical action in parishes. 

The plan of procedure is, first, to present an analysis and 
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critique of the Roman Catholic view and practice of auricular con- 
fession and absolution. This first step is necessary since to know 
what the Reformers thought, it is necessary to understand what 
the Reformers were opposing. Then, T shall discuss some sugges- 
tions for a program of Christian confession and guidance, indi- 
cating the points of difference from the Roman Catholic system. 
And, finally, I shall consider the responsibility of the seminaries 
and pastors in such a program. The point of approach and depar- 
ture is the historical and doctrinal; and the point in view is the 
practical. With such a purpose and plan of procedure, this lecture 
will fulfill, at least to a degree, the intent of the faculty of this 
seminary for this fourth series of Holman lectures, namely, that 
they are, in the words of Professor Stamm, “to deal specifically 
with the problems growing out of the application of the Augsburg 
Confession to contemporary American life.” 


Il. NATURE OF AURICULAR CONFESSION AND ABSOLUTION 


On the day of His resurrection, in the evening, Christ ap- 
peared with the disciples, and handed a commission (His mission, 
say the Catholics) to them. “Peace be unto you, as the Father 
hath sent me, even so send I you,’ were His words. Then, breath- 
ing on them, He said, “Receive ye the Holy Ghost; whose soever 
sins ye forgive, they are forgiven unto them; whose soever sins 
ye retain, they are retained.’ 

In these words the Catholic leaders find anaes for the doc- 
trine that the remission of sins by God is a consequence to the 
remission of sins by priests. Further, they contend that to-see in 
these words merely a declaration of a pardon already granted by 
God is to deprive them of all force and meaning.’ 

Christ intended, we are told, to restrict the power to forgive 
sins to a few individuals, to a governing body “‘as its depository.” 
And so, only the successors of the apostles are capable of making 
such a sovereign pronouncement upon sin. Even the disciples were 


2 John 20:21-23. 
3 Cf. P. E. Galtier, Sin and Penance, p. 131. 
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prepared for the granting of this special power to the apostles, it is 
declared, since they had heard Jesus say to Peter, “I will give unto 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven; and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be bond in heaven; and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.’”* 

On these Biblical passages and their particular interpretation, 
together with the experiences and tradition of the church, the 
Roman Catholic Church has built its doctrine and system of auric- 
ular confession and absolution. 

By auricular confession is meant the declaration which a 
penitent sinner makes to a priest as preparatory to and necessary 
for that forgiveness of sins which is said to be obtained through 
the absolution pronounced by the priest. 

The first step in the experience is sincere sorrow for sin, 
called contrition. This sorrow must be based on some motive 
known through faith rather than on some merely natural motive, 
such as the desire to get well, to avoid pain, or to be successful. 
On the nature of this motive, it is admitted, there is serious di- 
vergence of views among Catholic theologians. There is agree- 
ment that perfect contrition cannot be made “without real effort 
and a certain time interval.’ To achieve such contrition, help will 
be obtained from daily prayer and meditation, faithful adherence 
to religious practices, diligent attendance at church services, fre- 
quent reception of the sacraments, and assistance at the offices of 
the church.’ However, confession may be made without perfect 
contrition. 

With contrition in his heart, or even attrition, which is im- 
perfect contrition, the sinner makes confession to a priest. Here 
the penitent accuses himself of the sins for which he is sorry. The 
confession must include-all sins committed since the last confes- 
sion, and also any mortal sin committed previous to the last con- 
fession which was forgotten at that time. 

This confession of sin to a priest is absolutely necessary be- 
fore the forgiveness of sin can be experienced. To this end Origen, 


4 Matt. 16:19. 
5 Cf, Galtier, op. cit., p. 110; Francis J. Connell, Thy Sins Are Forgiven, p. 11. 
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St. Cyprian, Pope Leo the Great, and others are quoted. Refer- 
ence is made to the passage in James vv.14-16, where the sick are 
asked to call for the elders (priests) of the church and where it 
indicates that a connection exists between sickness, faults, prayer, 
and recovery. 

With contrition and confession must be satisfaction, the will- 
ingness to do penance. The penitent satisfies God’s justice by work- 
ing out the penalties assigned by the priest. The penalties vary 
with the seriousness of the sin. The priest must know the details 
about sins in order to render a judgment as to the type and amount 
of penance. Since the priest is functioning in a judicial sacrament, 
he has the power of jurisdiction and not merely of declaration. 

In the early church, penance had to be performed before the 
sinner could receive pardon. Today satisfaction may be fulfilled, 
Connell admits, after one has received absolution. Since the penal- 
ties are light in comparison with those of the early centuries, the 
penitent is advised to supplement them by voluntary acts of self- 
denial. 

Although a penance may be light, to neglect it deliberately is 
a new sin. The seriousness of this new sin is relative to the amount 
and importance of the work assigned by the priest. 

When these conditions—contrition, confession, satisfaction— 
exist, or are fulfilled, the priest, after absolving the penitent from 
ecclesiastical banns, says, “I absolve thee from thy sins in the 
name of the Father and of the Son artd of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 
Then the priest adds a brief prayer to the effect that all good 
works may benefit the penitent toward the remission of sins and 
the attainment of grace and glory. Just why a prayer is necessary, 
or even desirable, after the words of absolution, which in them- 
selves are claimed to be efficacious, is not clear. 

As fruits of penance, the list includes: immediate forgiveness 
of sins, conferring of grace which enables the sinner to withstand 
temptation and to remain faithful to God, removal of eternal pun- 
ishment as well as some of the temporal punishment remaining 
after sins are forgiven, increase of sanctifying grace and a high 
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measure of glory in heaven because of additional works of satis- 
faction, and the maintenance of justice in society. 

In broad outline this is the sacrament of penance, claimed by 
the Roman Catholic Church to have been instituted by Christ and 
to have the external sign of contrition, confession, satisfaction, 
and the words of absolution, thereby capable of conferring divine 
grace. Is it what is claimed? Were the Reformers justified in not 
accepting it? 

Protestants are told that their opposition to this Roman 
Catholic sacrament of penance is due to prejudice and misunder- 
standing. Even Wedekind, the first lecturer on this article under 
the Holman Lectureship, declared misapprehension is the cause 
of any dislike of confession and absolution. In the analysis I fol- 
lowed in large measure the description of Catholic authorities, and 
in this critique I shall allow the Catholic system to speak for itself. 

1. It has no Scriptural foundation to be called a sacrament 
and to be made an absolute requirement of the Christian life. No- 
where have I found passages of the Scriptures, which, when prop- 
erly interpreted, would give adequate basis for the doctrine of 
private confession to and absolution by a priest. The Greek word, 
metanoia, meaning change of mind or repentance, is repeatedly 
translated “penance,” meaning to make satisfaction for sins com- 
mitted. And the word “absolve” does not occur in the New Testa- 
ment, which is admitted by Catholic authorities. It is admitted also 
that the doctrine of a “treasury of merit’ is not explicitly con- 
tained in the Scriptures.° 

Studying the passage in John, on which this system of pen- 
ance is based, the question arises: To whom did Christ grant some 
power, whatever the power may have been? If we harmonize the 
_ Gospel accounts, it appears certain that the apostles were not alone 
when the Lord appeared to them. We read that the two disciples, 
returning from Emmaus, found “the eleven gathered together and 
them that were with them.’” It would seem, therefore, that Christ’s 
words were addressed not only to the apostles but also to other 


6 Cf. Connell, of. cit., p. 28. 
7 Luke 24:33. 
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disciples. In other words, Christ did not commit power to forgive 
sins only to the apostles to be handed down to their successors as 
a sacerdotal class or caste. 

But the question still remains: Just what power was con- 
ferred by our Lord? There is no question that some power was 
eranted to those present that night. In St. Luke’s account the 
words so prominent in St. John are absent, and instead are the 
words of Christ ordering that repentance-and remission of sins 
should be—not granted by a sentence of absolution but—preached 
among all nations. St. Matthew and St. Mark likewise indicate 
the way in which the ministry of forgiveness is to be fulfilled.’ 
In other words, taking all the Gospel accounts together we learn 
that Christ gave to His church the office or ministry of recon- 
ciliation and ordained the means whereby this ministry was to be 
executed, namely, preaching repentance and God’s mercy in for- 
giving sins. So it cannot be proved from the Scriptures that the 
power intended by Christ in the passage from St. John is the power 
to forgive sins by means of a form of absolution privately pro- 
nounced by a priest after the private confession of sins to that 
priest. 

2. It is not evangelical. God’s mercy and willingness to for- 
give is acknowledged by all. The promise is definite—“If we con- 
fess our sins [to God], he is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins.’’” What becomes of this promise under the Catholic system? 
Auricular confession to and absolution by a priest would allow a . 
fallible human being to say whether man’s sins are or are not 
within God’s mercy. Since Christ has said He would not cast out 
any who come unto Him, no priest can utter a judgment which 
declares a man unforgiven who seeks forgiveness.” To do so would 
be to alter God’s plan of salvation. In the confessional the priest 
is not a friend proclaiming God’s free mercy, but rather an agent 
determining the conditions on which the sinner shall be pardoned. 


8 Cf. Matt. 28:18-20; Mk. 15:15-18; Luke 34:46-48. 
9 I John 1:9. 
10 John 6:37, 
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3. It is not historical. In the Acts of the Apostles there is no 
indication of private confession and absolution. Simon Magus asks 
for Peter’s prayers, not his absolution. In the early church, that 
is, in the first three centuries, evidence is not available to prove 
the practice of private confession and absolution by priests or 
elders. It is hardly conceivable that a practice praised and com- 
manded in the modern church should have gone unmentioned in 
the earlier church if the practice had been the same in the earlier 
as in the later church. 

It was not until A.D. 440 that a change came when private 
confession was authorized by Pope Leo I as the condition for ob- 
taining forgiveness of sin from God. However, in his famous let- 
ter Leo speaks of confession to a priest apparently for obtaining 
pardon for sins against the church, and then later speaks of con- 
fession to God taking precedence over confession to a priest.” 

Galtier tries to defend the comparative silence of antiquity by 
arguing, “it by no means follows that what is essential in the 
present teaching was at any time unknown; nor that in practice, 
the remission of sin through the Church remained purely a matter 
of devotion and counsel.””* I do not see any weight in his argu- 
~ ment, and must conclude that auricular confession cannot be sup- 
ported by the teaching and practice of the early church, and to 
that extent is not historical. 

4. It is not logical. If the remission of sin by the priest is com- 
plete, then the prayer that God would do what has been done is not 
necessary. If, on the other hand, the forgiveness was not complete, 
then the absolution of the priest was contingent. If contingent, 
then the priest only declared God’s will as revealed in the Gospel. 
Then absolution is no longer what was originally claimed for it. 

Consider another phase of the system. It is claimed that 
Christ instituted the system of penance. I have already indicated 
that there is another way of carrying out the commission in St. 
John in harmony with all Gospel accounts, and that the sacrament 


11 Cf. W. E. Jelf, The Doctrine and Practice of Confession, pp. 84£., 151-157. 
12 Galtier, of. cit., p. 231. 
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of penance is not mentioned as an apostolic institution. Now, it 
does not follow that the power to forgive was conferred by Christ 
merely because it might have been so conferred. 

Further, the priest must know absolutely that the repentance 
is real. And yet how can any one look into another’s heart and be 
absolutely certain. If the priest cannot be certain, then either he 
cannot utter the words of absolution or the absolution is not ef- 
ficacious. In either case, the system of penance is not logically 
consistent. } 

5. It is not always psychologically accurate. The Reformers 
opposed the system because the acts of penance were often sub- 
stituted for or confused with repentance. If and when this happens 
there is no contrition, one of the essential elements in the sacra- 
ment. To the degree that true repentance is absent, there is no 
sacrament. 

Again, Hiltner has called attention to the fact that the con- 
fessional rests on the assumption that the deed about which a peni- 
tent feels guilty is the same as or has a close relationship to the 
act about which he should feel guilty and for which he should 
seek forgiveness.”” The experience of many physicians, psychia- 
trists, and pastors bears witness that most frequently people speak 
of an ailment which is in nowise related to their real problem. 
Here is the significance of the reference in Article XI to the state- 
ment of the Psalmist, the first psychiatrist, “Who can understand 
his errors? Cleanse thou me from secret faults.’’ Moffatt’s trans- 
lation adds to the meaning: ““Who can detect his lapses? Absolve 
me from my faults unknown.”™ 

6. It is not pedagogically constructive. This system of penance 
keeps the sinner in a fear complex. The Catholics think Luther’s 
error was in confusing concupiscence with sin and in allowing him- 
self to be tortured by the anxiety to know whether the conditions 
for forgiveness really had been fulfilled. So today they interpret 
the Council of Trent as requiring that the confession be as com- 
plete and as detailed as may be possible at the time of confession, 


13 S. Hiltner, Religion and Health, panties 
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after a diligent examination of the conscience. But that justifies 
the point of Luther’s anxiety for what is “complete” and “‘de- 
tailed” and “diligent examination of conscience.” The truly peni- 
tent sinner wants to be sure he has fulfilled all the requirements. 
The variations in the details of penitential legislation naturally 
will bring anxiety to sensitive souls. 

And, so, sometimes Catholics who may not have committed 
a mortal sin since the last confession, confess sins previously con- 
fessed in order to fulfill the requirements of the confessional. Gal- 
tier frankly contends that however exalted may be a person’s state 
of innocence, “he will always find profit and advantage in receiving 
the Sacrament which has been instituted for the purification of 
souls.”*” Apparently, for the Catholic Church, forgiven sin is not 
forgotten sin. : 

It seems to me that under this system the individual is never 
actually cured. The joy of forgiveness is tempered by the condi- 
tions of satisfaction. The things which are behind are not for- 
gotten. Complete unity of mind does not exist. The will to achieve 
and to become is hindered and hampered by the necessity of always 
looking backward and remembering the past. 

7. It is man-centered. Man has set up a plan for salvation 
subject to human errors. It was not absolutely required until the 
Fourth Lateran Council in 1215. If ordained by Christ, why not 
required of all before 1215? Catholic writers admit there are dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the number of confessions, the type and 
amount of penance, and the quality and motive of contrition. If 
confession were made to two priests who gave contradictory judg- 
ments, whose commands or directions should the sinner follow? 
While we may expect variation and even contradiction in the de- 
tails of ecclesiastical legislation, yet in the matter of salvation the 
plan must not be relative to human error and ignorance. Against 
this God provided in making the way to Him free from human 
intervention. In the system of confession and absolution, as prac- 
ticed in the Roman Catholic Church, the sinner is always subject 


15 Galtier, op. cit., p. 257. 
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to the judgment and wishes of a man. To recall events and ex- 
periences of pre-Reformation days is not necessary. Springer felt 
so keenly on this phase of the question that he wrote, “If the hands 
of the priest receiving the private confession of his parishioners 
were clean when he first began the dangerous secret service, they 
would soon become foul by continuance in it.”*" While all may not 
agree with the extremity of this statement, it must be admitted 
that the possession of power is frequently corrupting to the pos- 
sessor, even though a Christian. 

This critical study of auricular confession and absolution 
leaves little to be retained. And yet Article XI distinctly reads, 
“private confession ought to be retained in the churches.” Ap- 
parently, according to the text, the only item to be deleted from the 
Catholic system is the necessity of enumerating all sins and trans- 
egressions. Were the Reformers justified in asking for the retention 
of private confession in the churches? 

Here opinions differ. Springer calls attention to the fact that 
generally the articles in the Augsburg Confession are fully proved 
by quotations from the Bible, but Article XI is “a remarkable ex- 
ception.” He believes the omission of texts is evidence that the 
Scriptures contain none, and concludes that ‘the article should be 
allowed to remain a dead letter or be expunged from the creed of 
Lutheranism.” Wedekind thinks from confession springs the 
brightest and most glorious period of church history and that the 
church’s indifference to this article has caused discipline in the 
congregation and power in the office of the ministry to fall “into 
gradual and mournful decay.’’* Other writers believe there is a 
difference between auricular and private confession in that the 
latter does not require a detailed enumeration of sins and is not 
connected with satisfaction for sin. So these persons would reject 
auricular confession and retain private confession. In his lecture 
on this article Singmaster said that it is not so much that private 
confession is retained as that Romish confession is condemned. 


16 The Quarterly Review (The Lutheran Quarterly, N. S.), VII, 86. 
17 (Of. cit., p. 88. 
18 The Ouarternts Review (The Lutheran Quarterly, N. S.), V1, 4874. 
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He would interpret the “ought to be retained” as “may be re- 
tained.”*” 

Although Luther does speak of three sacraments, yet there is 
hardly any doubt about his rejection of auricular confession on the 
grounds that it tortures the conscience, it obscures the grace of 
God, it is appointed by the church and not by God, and it is im- 
possible to confess all sins. Further, Luther believed anyone can 
- do what the priest can do. It is also evident that the Reformers did 
retain a system of private confession which was voluntary and did 
not require the enumeration of all sins. This system was considered 
necessary and desirable as a preparation for the Holy Communion, 
as a means of instruction, and as a means of consolation. 

Is the plan of the Reformer sufficient for the church of today ? 
I believe not. We need a clearer understanding of confession, of 
the pastor’s place in this experience, and of the type of parish pro- 
gram desirable for the encouragement of the confession-guidance 
experience. 


Ill. CuristIAN CONFESSION AND GUIDANCE 


The dead past has cared for itself as best it knew and could. 
What was desirable then may not be the best now. We are living in 
a different age. Old things are passing away; new things are aris- 
ing. But the religious consciousness is ever the same. The yearning 
for peace of soul, strength of will, and right relations with God 
and man do not change. Outward forms may vary, but principles 
need application in new situations. 

How will the Christian church fulfill her responsibility today ? 
In answer, I suggest that the church adopt a program of Christian 
confession and guidance, possessing none of the weaknesses of 
auricular confession and absolution, but having all its values and - 
more. 

Such a program is centered in God as Father and in His divine 
mercy through Christ. The merciful God prevents sin from keep- 
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ing the sinner outside the paternal fellowship. So God’s love for 
man meets man’s faith in God. There’s the cross of Christ. 

Sin is man’s betrayal of this divine friendship, but confession 
is God’s illumination of the human heart. As Dr. M. Coover wrote 
with profound spiritual insight, ““We rise into the heart of the Di- 
vine by stooping at His feet. By penitential self-disclosure our eyes 
are opened to see God; we see Him great when we see our littleness 
and wrongness. Into the darkness of penitential perplexity God 
flashes His light.’ So turning to God in confession is turning 
from sin. Confession is sorrow for sin and faith in God and His 
promises. Such faith is a yielding to God, a giving in, a willingness 
to do His will. The whole Christian life is one of confession, a con- 
tinuous, although gradual, overcoming of sin. 

Here’s a point of vital significance. In the Catholic system 
man is taught or urged to save himself through his works of satis- 
faction. In evangelical Christianity man is pointed to the grace of 
God. With keen insight into Christian truth, Nygren expresses it 
this way: “Catholicism deals with fellowship with God on the basis 
of holiness; evangelical Christianity with fellowship with God on 
the basis of sin.”** Luther understood the words of Jesus, “I will 
have mercy, and not sacrifice: for I am not come to call the right- 
eous, but sinners to repentance.” 

In this conception of confession, willingness to make amends 
and to obey God are included; but it does not set up a system of 
satisfaction which must be performed before forgiveness or abso- 
lution is granted. The penitent immediately experiencing (not 
through a priest) forgiveness offers “the sacrifices of righteous- 
ness” and trusts in the Lord.” 

However, there is another willingness essential on our part if 
we are to be forgiven: the willingness to forgive others. Seeking 
God’s mercy for ourselves causes us to be merciful to others. “For- 
give us our debts,’ we are taught by our Lord to pray, “as we also 


20 M. Coover, Peter's Confession and Keys, p. 3. 
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have forgiven our debtors.” And, further, “if ye forgive men their 
trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive you. But if ye 
forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive 
your trespasses.’”** So God forgives only those who seek to be 
merciful like Himself. 

Forgiveness is immediate. Where there is true faith in God’s 
promise, there is no necessity for a priest, or minister, to absolve or 
to declare absolution. However, there are individuals who are bene- 
fited by such declaration. In his book, The Gospel Minister, Dr. 
L. M. Zimmerman tells of his visits to an elderly lady who as a 
child was a faithful worker in Sunday school and church. “I was 
so happy then,” she said, “but I sometimes wonder whether God 
loves me now.” And tears filled her eyes. The pastor tried to assure 
her that if God loved her as a little child, He still loved her in old 
age even though she was no longer able to attend church. “Declare 
it to me,” she pleaded. “Declare it to me,” she repeated. The pastor 
understood. After receiving from her an expression of sorrow for 
all sins and of faith in God’s mercy through Christ, he declared the 
“complete forgiveness of all your sins, in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” Hardly had the 
“Amen” sounded when the aged woman clapped her hands and 
cried with joy, “I am so happy.” 

Here is where most pastors stop. There is no follow up or fol- 
low through with cases. In some instances it may not be necessary ; 
in most instances it is necessary. About eight years ago when a 
home was about to be broken, consultation with husband and wife 
enabled advice to be given and a reconciliation effected. Within 
the past six months it was learned that there was still much 
unhappiness. One night, at 2 A. M., both husband and wife on 
bended knee and in broken voices asked God’s forgiveness and 
strength. Ever since an individual has been following through 
with advice and counsel. Their own pastor knew the facts in the 
_case, but all he did was to ask them, as he greeted them at the 
door Sunday morning, “How are you making it?” He did not 
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follow through. This is one of the most important and most neg- 
lected aspects of the cure of souls. Here Protestants can make a 
distinct contribution. 

' How does Christian confession compare with auricular con- 
fession? In both there are points of similarity. Confession is made 
privately and the words of absolution are pronounced, or declared. 
However, the two are essentially different in many points, as may 
be noted in a comparison. 7 


RoMAN CaTHoLic AURICULAR CuRISTIAN CONFESSION AND 
CONFESSION AND ABSOLUTION GUIDANCE 
1. As to authority 
Considered a divine command to penitents Scriptures command confession of sins 
and a divine power to priests. to God who forgives. If confession is 


made in private, it may be made to minis- 
ter or any Christian. 


2. As to place 
In a confessional booth, with the priest Anywhere; wherever convenient. 
hidden from the penitent. 
3. As to subject-matter 


The enumeration of sins, made a law by Enumeration of all sins impossible. Ps. 

Innocent III in 1215, to be forgiven by 19:12; Jeremiah 17:9, Can receive re- 

absolution and satisfied by penance. mission after a general confession to God. 
All difficulties and doubts may be con- 
sidered. 


4. As to purpose 


To render satisfaction for sins committed. Discipline is excluded. To receive advice 
Discipline essential. To receive absolution and counsel leading to free acceptance of 
from priest. pardon from God Himself. 

5. As to conditions 
Required of laity at least once a year. Voluntary as the case requires. Encour- 
Concerned with past sins; does not deal aged to seek guidance frequently so as to 
with future possibilities. prevent development of unfortunate condi- 


tions and circumstances. i 
6. As to manner 


Penitent appears before priest as a being Penitent appears before a minister as a 
of another mold who sits in judgment. friend, a minister of God’s Word, who 
Penitent details a list of sins; submits to counsels and guides. Penitent opens a 
will of the priest. grief and is comforted,. reveals a weak- 


ness and is strengthened. 


7. As to absolution 
A judicial act whereby sentence is pro- The Gospel declares the forgiveness of 
nounced by the priest as by a judge, sins for Christ’s sake. The minister an- 
through a power communicated to the nounces the forgiveness of sin on that 
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apostles and their lawful successors. Only 
bishops and priests have this right. The 
décision is relative to the knowledge of 
the priest. 


basis: In no wise related to human error 
and weakness. The power of absolution is 
in the Word, The power of the keys is 
the power of the truths of the kingdom. 


8. As to follow-up 


The penitent must submit to the authority 
of the priest, no matter whether his judg- 
ment overrides the commands of God, the 
dictates of conscience, or the laws of man. 
Conscience is burdened by acts of satis- 


The forgiven sin is forgotten sin. The 
penitent receives advice for future con- 
duct, which is followed subject to dictates 
of conscience and rules of right and 
wrong. 


faction. Forgiven sin may be revived and 
reconfessed, 


The comparison between these two systems of confession re- 
veals that Christian confession and guidance satisfactorily meet 
the conditions and points where the judgment was. negative on 
auricular confession and absolution. The former is wholly in har- 
mony with the Scriptures and the Gospel. It is logically consistent, 
psychologically possible, and pedagogically effective. Confession, in 
the evangelical sense, is a regenerating, unifying, purifying power. 
_ There are no uncertainties, no subjection to human error and weak- 
ness, no burdening of the conscience with works of satisfaction. 
With St. Paul the penitent can assert, ‘“Not as though I had already 
attained, either were already perfect: but I follow after if that I 
may apprehend that for which also | am apprehended of Christ 
Jesus. Brethren, I count not myself to have apprehended: but this 
one thing I do, forgetting those things which are behind, and reach- 
ing forth into those things which are before, I press toward the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.”” 


IV. RESPONSIBILITY OF PASTOR AND PARISH 


If Christian confession and guidance are to be vital factors 
in modern church life, much depends upon the pastor and the parish 
program. In the Roman Catholic Church confession is commanded 
and must be obeyed. In the Christian conception of confession it 
must be voluntary, but this is not to say it is not vital and necessary. 
In the Lutheran Church confession is retained in the regular order 
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of worship, but are the members of our churches conscious of its 
significance? I agree with Professor Kantonen who fears “that 
most of our people simply go through the motions of liturgical 
penance without an inkling of the experience of forgiveness, when ~ 
powerful nerve-tensions are released and God’s hand is laid upon a 
bruised soul.’’’* Wherever and whenever the Word of God touches 
the life of man, confession arises and the church grows spiritually. 
The Lutheran Church has the Word of God. In what way may it 
become more effective in touching men’s lives with the Gospel? 

1. The pastor’s character should produce confidence on the 
part of parishioners. In a compulsory system the character of the 
minister makes no difference. In a voluntary system the character 
of the minister must be such as to create confidence and encourage 
fellowship. A college president regrets the absence of confidence in 
many ministers. At the request of her physician, a girl refused to 
tell her story to the minister in her home town but was willing to 
tell it to one in a distant city. This is a basic problem. 

Confidence will be produced if the pastor’s life is Christ- 
centered. Profound thinker? Yes. Hard worker? Yes. But back 
of these must be a great soul. Christ-inspired! That’s what Bush- 
nell and Brooks, Luther and Livingston confess. In Him they 
found their strength, their hope, their determination to work.on, to 
fight on, to pray on, until their work was done. Christ-conscious ! 
So the great ones down through the ages talked and walked—‘‘in 
His steps.” When the mind of Christ is ours, when Christ’s atti- 
tude is ours, then are we Christ-conscious. Christ-revealing! Daily 
following after righteousness, charity, peace, and purity is how 
the great and the humble showed that they were strong in the 
grace which is in Christ Jesus. 

While I would lay the greatest and primary emphasis on the 
spiritual qualities, and very great emphasis on the intellectual abil- 
ity of the minister, we must keep in mind always that he works 
wholly in the realm of the human, the social. In my judgment a per- 
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son who is not socially adjustable is not called to the ministry. Not 
that a pastor must do what the Romans do, not that he must be a 
back-slapper (as too many are), but each minister must be able to 
adjust himself to the different types of personalities with which he 
comes into contact in the daily rounds of the parish. Recently we 
heard of a minister who could not get along with the people across 
the alley. One would think that the alley, at least, would be a 
_ protection. 

Further, the pastor must have a great human interest. With- 
out a burning passion for souls no one has a right in the ministry. 
The pastor’s every effort must be to take the Gospel to human 
beings in an understanding way. Not to be understood, not to be 
appreciated, is one of the greatest tragedies. And yet, as Maude 
Arnette Drake wrote, 


How many hearts are aching 
For lack of sympathy—oh, day by day 
How many cheerless, lonely hearts are breaking ; 
How many noble spirits pass away, 
Not understood !*7 


The daily prayer of the pastor should be, in the words of Charles 
D. Meigs, 


Lord, help me to live from day to day 
In such a self-forgetful way, 
That even when I kneel to pray, 
My prayer shall be for others. 


Others, Lord, yes, others, 

Let this my motto be; 

Help me to live for others, 
That I may live like Thee.28 - 


The pastor who is Christ-centered, who is socially adjustable, 
and who has great human interest, will create in his parishioners 


27 From poem, “Not Understood.” 
28 From poem, “Others.” 
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and in the whole community the confidence so necessary if people 
are to come to him as a spiritual adviser. 

However, a word needs to be said about the necessity for the 
pastor maintaining confidences inviolate. The courts recognize that 
both Catholic priests and Protestant ministers have the right to 
keep inviolate all confidences and confessions. Every medical doc- 
tor, on his graduation, takes the Hippocratic oath, part of which 
reads, ““And whatever I see or hear in the course of my profession, 
as well as outside my profession in my intercourse with men, if it 
be what should not be published abroad, I will never divulge, 
holding such things to be holy secret.” 

It is my conviction that to the ordination service for ministers 
should be added a vow to keep inviolate all confessions and confi- 
dences and to refrain from gossip. To the end that ministers may 
have these spiritual qualities, it is desirable that ministers examine 
themselves daily. Bonnell is right in saying, 


We ministers must reserve a portion of every day for self-examination 
and communion with God. The unfailing result of this spiritual discipline 
will be an inner serenity and poise, a quietness and confidence which, will 
enable us to minister effectively to the fevered and disoriented lives that 
come to us for hope and healing.*® 


2. The pastor’s training should assure effectiveness in hearing 
confession and guiding personality development. Pastors with 
Christian sympathy, human interest, and gentle patience often are 
more successful in dealing with people than others who have learned 
degrees and honored positions. Nevertheless, piety must not be a 

substitute for adequate training. The wide divergence in human ex- 

periences, interests, desires, and hopes requires more varied treat- 
ment than in dealing with human bodies. Pastors must not be al- 
lowed to learn through experience what ought to be known as they 
enter their parishes. Experimentation is not the method in dealing 
with broken homes, warped personalities, and lost souls. 

Required courses for parish ministers will include: general 


29 John S. Bonnell, Pastoral Psychiatry, p. 70. 
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~ psychology, child psychology, social psychology, abnormal psychol- 
ogy, educational psychology, sociology, Christian ethics, and psy- 
chology of religion, including the development of the religious per- 
sonality. With such a training pastors will be more informed as 
they face the sufferer and the sinner; they will understand more 
quickly and more easily what is wrong and how it happened; they 
will know more definitely what suggestions to make to maintain un- 
broken fellowship with God and man and to strengthen character. 

To these courses should be added instruction in the methods 
of case-work. I am much impressed with the accomplishments of 
the Council for Clinical Pastoral Training. This started outside 
the theological schools but has been greatly encouraged and to some 
degree supported by individual seminaries and the American As- 
sociation of Theological Schools. The values of this training should 
be made available to all students for the ministry. However, this 
training has been more concerned with the abnormal personality. 
This is valuable and too frequently necessary. The average pastor 
should be trained especially in the development of the normal re- 
ligious personality. He must be instructed in the part which the 
confession experience plays in that development. 

Most of these suggestions for the training of the pastor are 
concerned with the diagnosis of problems and personalities. Of 
equal importance, and often of greater importance, is the dynamic 
of Christian faith and Christian truth. The minister must possess 
this dynamic himself. At the same time his personality and train- 
ing must be such that he will assist others in possessing it. To know 
and to know how to use effectively the Bible should be the very - 
heart of the minister’s training. Here is counsel and comfort un- 
surpassed by the wisdom of the centuries. Here is a means of 
grace with which men must be brought into contact. Pastors should 
be masters of the contents and correct interpretation of the Bible 
so that proper application may be made to the particular conditions 
of persons. The spiritual affirmations of the Word stimulate and 
regulate, we are told, physiological and mental activities. In a very 
realistic sense, “faith is the answer,’ as Blanton and Peale have 
written. Pastors must be trained in such a manner that they will be 
able to relate the Word of God to the worries of man. 
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3. The parish program should encourage the confession- 
guidance experience and should afford facilities and opportunities 
for that experience. More emphasis on repentance and forgiveness 
in sermons is a need of this hour. Our people need this emphasis, 
Professor Snyder writes, “not only because they are: sinners, but 
also because they are saints.’’*° The Oxford and Edinburgh Con- 
ferences of 1937 and other conferences in more recent years have 
given this emphasis a large place. But I have not noted its presence 
in any special degree in the sermons of the day. Here is where the 
emphasis must be found. This is an opportunity to fulfill the min- 
istry of forgiveness and reconciliation. 

Pastors should grasp every opportunity to explain the signifi- 
cance of confession as found in the Common Service. They must 
be fully aware of the benefits which a penitent will receive, and 
they should carefully transmit this information in public and in 
private, to groups and to individuals. 

Also, within the parish there should be the practice of forgive- 
ness of one another. God’s forgiveness is unconditional, and yet 
in the Lord’s prayer we ask God to forgive us as we forgive others. 
We dare not talk of love and hate others, especially other races. If 
there were more practice of forgiveness among men there would be 
more understanding of the unreserved forgiveness of God’s love. 
The Christian church has yet to see how powerful the example of 
forgiveness by its members may be upon the non-Christians 
throughout the world. 

Further, the parish program should be such as to allow the 
pastor ample time for the hearing of confessions and confidences 
and the giving of direction and guidance. As a physician of the 
soul the pastor performs his most important work. It is time- 
‘consuming and requires utmost patience and passion for souls, but 
it is rewarding. Here is the point of great weakness in the church, 
as a woman said to a New York minister, 


One trouble in most churches is that they do not offer personal help 
to their members. Ministers continually exhort us to do right, but the 
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greatest difficulty for me, and I think I could say for all of us who sit in 
the pews, is to learn how to do that which we ought and really want to do; 
how to make the Christian faith fully effective in our own lives.*! 


If the parish takes this matter seriously, then a desirable place 
should be arranged for the hearing of confessions and confidences. 
While many will be heard by the pastor during his visits, yet the 
parish needs to provide facilities for this purpose. Just any room 
anywhere will not do. It should be easily accessible, and yet free 
from interruptions and noises. The chairs should be comfortable, 
the decoration and lighting relaxing, and the atmosphere inspiring. 
Under these conditions, a seeking soul will be encouraged to throw 
open his life to the influence of the Gospel as the pastor endeavors 
to make the necessary applications. 


V. CoNcLUSION 


The auricular confession of sin to a priest is claimed by the 
Roman Catholic Church to be the divinely appointed method of ab- 
solute and direct forgiveness of sin. The power to absolve from sin, 
it says, is a divinely conferred privilege and carries with it imme- 
diate and actual results. 

An examination of this system indicates that it is not Scrip- 
turally founded; it is not in harmony with the whole Gospel of 
God’s free mercy; it does not have the authority and sanction of 
the early church so close to those who heard our Lord; it is illogical 
at points; it is not in harmony with the requirements of the psy- 
chology of the Christian consciousness; it is not pedagogically 
sound; and it is man-centered, thereby being subject to the errors 
and weaknesses of human beings. 

Recognizing that there are values in the confession experience 
which must be retained in Protestantism, I suggested a plan for 
Christian confession and guidance which is Scriptural, evangelical, 
historical, logical, and in harmony with psychological and peda- 
gogical principles, being transforming and creative. Forgiveness of 


31 Quoted by Bonnell, op. cit., 205. 
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sin will be preached and practiced within the parish. The values of 
public and private confession will be stressed. Absolution will be 
considered an act of God immediate with the confession, but may 
be declared by a minister or any Christian in case of necessity. The 
pastor will follow through with cases so that there is effective 
guidance in doing God’s will and strengthening character. The pas- 
tor’s qualities and training and the parish program and facilities 
will be such as to develop effectiveness in the cure of souls. 

During these days of confusion and uncertainty, there ap- 
pears to be arising a new spiritual curiosity. It is reported that 
churches in Holland are crowded, that thousands in Paris attended 
a religious meeting during a blackout, that the experiences of the 
fox-holes will not be forgotten so easily. The boys on furlough and 
the returned veterans expect the folks at home to be more interested 
in religion than ever. Wrote one of them, “I went home hoping 
that they would talk to me about being a Christian and that they 
would try to help me to get ready to meet the Lord.” 

The returning military veteran and the increased number of 
civilians with neuroses and psychoses, as well as the normal need 
for confession and confidence, counseling and guidance, are a chal- 
lenge to seminaries in their training of pastors and to pastors in 
the performances of their daily work. ; 

Religion needs to mean something. That will be accomplished 
not by proving the truth of the Christian faith but by demonstrat- 
ing it. In the experiences of confession and guidance, worship is 
made meaningful, prayer is made ‘easy, and Christianity becomes 
the way to the abundant life. 


PRE-MARITAL COUNSELING 


FREDRIK A. SCHIOTZ 
Chicago, Illinois 


OUNSELING, whether group or individual, is never the giv- 
ing of advice. Rather, it is an art—the art of helping people. 
The counselee is helped when we give a quality of friendly assist- 
“ance that enables him to see himself, his problem, and the alterna- 
tives that are to be reckoned with in any choice that impends. 
Essentially the counselor’s attitude is rooted in the glorious truth 
expressed in John 1:17, “The law was given by Moses, but grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ.” Advice, moralisms, and legalisms 
belong to the /Jaw/ It is the attitude and atmosphere mediated by 
grace and truth that provide a counseling process where solid 
growth results. 

For men in the Christian ministry the term pre-marital coun- 
seling must necessarily equate any counseling effort that looks to 
helping people to realize God’s purpose in the home. However, 
strictly speaking, pre-marital counseling refers to the help offered 
betrothed couples looking forward to an early marriage. But life 
situations do not respond to the neat compartmentalizing which we 
often arrange. What one becomes in the home after one has stood 
before the marriage altar is heavily loaded with influences that 
have come up from childhood. Just because this is so the Christian 
ministry occupies a vantage ground in pre-marital counseling—an 
advantage that exceeds that of any professional counseling agency. 

In our thinking, then, pre-marital counseling is a brief edu- 
cational process before the wedding; but it is more than this. It is 


a process that is already partially conditioned by what we did for | - 


the adolescent that preceded the bridegroom, and for the child that 
preceded the adolescent. But the conditioning influences are not 
only from out of the past; they lie out there ahead, at the fifth an- 
niversary, the tenth, the fifteenth, and so on through life, Homes 
that are to endure must be tended. If you please, pre-marital coun- 
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seling is only a pause in the continuous privilege of shepherding. 
The effectiveness of what is done in this pause rests heavily upon 
what has gone before, and again upon attitudes that may be gen- 
erated in the future. 

There are six age levels about which the pastor should be 
concerned : 


I. CHILDHOOD 


Children are always asking questions, and it is their God- 
given right to have them answered, and to have them answered 
honestly. The people to answer the child’s questions are the par- 
ents. The time to answer questions is the time when they are 
asked. However, most parents evade the questions which children 
raise with reference to sex. In order that I might have something 
more than impressions plucked from the air to share with you, I 
asked several of our student workers to cooperate in securing a 
sampling of Lutheran student opinion in matters relating to mar- 
riage and the home. These questionnaires were filled out in 10 
scattered spots in the nation. These questionnaire returns indi- 
cated that only one out of 23 boys received instruction from his 
parents in sex matters. Twenty-three girls out of 31 received in- 
formation from the parents; but in only 8 of these instances was 
the instruction considered adequate. 

This lamentable condition is not self-chosen. I cannot believe 
other than that parents want to help their children, but they do not 
know how. Here is an opportunity for the pastor. Good. help at 
this point will win for him the deep gratitude of the parents. And 
if it is rightly done, it should become almost an act of worship for 
those in the class. And further, if one has put the parents in a 
position to break the intimate facts of life to their children, fibres 
of strength have been woven into the family fabric which can yield 
many values. 


IJ. Tur ConFIRMATION AGE 


When children have reached the confirmation age, they should 
be given proper sex instruction even though the parents have been 
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remiss. Boys and girls should be separated during such instruc- 
tion hours. I think I would give no more than casual attention to 
the sixth commandment. Then I would proceed to give detailed at- 
tention to its meanings in the study of the first article. 

God’s creative handiwork can be studied from many ap- 
proaches. Project study may very well be introduced. In the study 
of man, as the highest product of God’s creative work, attention 
may be given to the gift of sex and the biological facts in connec- 
tion with reproduction. This could very well become an exercise 
in the emotions which provoke the singing of the doxology. From 
this positive approach one could meaningfully review the sixth 
commandment so that the confirmands might have the negative 
and positive sides of the picture complete. 


Ill. Tue Sentor HicgH ScHoot AGE 


Senior high school youth may very well be met in one group. 
In this age there should be some opportunity for the members of 
the group to raise the issues that are to be discussed. Conceptions 
of romance and love, the characteristics that make for a good hus- 
band or wife, dating, petting, social diseases, amusements, dress, 
and lack of funds are among questions that should receive atten- 
tion in this age level. This is the period when the love concept 
should be anchored in real clarity. The distinction between infatua- 
tion and love should be discussed. Love that endures is not some- 
thing that just happens to one when some mystically conceived 
soul-mate appears on the scene. It is something that grows when 
the conditions for growth have been provided. These conditions 
are the values to be clearly grasped, sought after, and nurtured. 


IV. THe BETROTHAL PERIOD 


The call for counseling help is a felt need on the part of 
our youth. In the student questionnaires referred to every stu- 
dent answered yes to the question, “Should the church offer its 
young people more opportunity to study the problems related to 
marriage?” 
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Other churches have recognized this expressed need of youth. 
For the last two decades Reformed and Roman churches have re- 
sponded to the problem. YMCA and YWCA organizations have 
sponsored educational programs. Paralleling the work of churches 
and auxiliary organizations is the activity of professional agencies. 
In 1930 The American Institute of Family Relations was organized 
in Los Angeles, California. Staffed with trained psychologists, 
sociologists, and doctors of medicine, it offers counseling service in 
both the pre-marital and the marital fields. Some work is also done 
in professional education, training pastors and teachers who may 
have occasion to use the knowledge and technics which they have 
developed. Since the founding of the American Institute of Family 
Relations, the organization of similar counseling agencies in other 
leading American cities has followed. 

‘Public and private education has also shown awareness in the 
field of marriage counseling. Every year finds an increase in the 
number of colleges offering courses in marriage and the home. 
Numerous high schools are offering courses in sex education. This 
will be further stimulated by an announcement from the United 
States Office of Education. Last spring Dr. Lester A. Kirkendall, 
a specialist in the field of sex education, was appointed to help 
organize programs throughout the nation. Experimental projects 
will be set up in a number of communities. Personnel will be trained 
to evaluate the results which will be transmitted to other localities. 
It is likely that workshops will be fostered in due time so that 
teachers from every part of the Union will have ready access to the 
experience developed in this field. Home, church, and community 
organizations are also scheduled to receive attention. 

In connection with the appointment of Dr. Kirkendall, the 
United States Office of Education announced that 


It assumes that there is today inadequate emphasis in many school pro- 
grams on those phases of human thought, feeling, and action that are related 
to man’s procreative drives. 

It is assumed that to bring this drive most constructively into the serv- 
ice of mankind demands that its existence be recognized throughout the 
school experience and that curricular provision be made for its training at 
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all levels in ways that are appropriate to the understanding and maturity of 
the child and young adult. 


This growing and generalized interest in subjects related to 
sex instruction, marriage, and family life is a reflection of two 
facts. On the positive side, it is the result of a-mass of new infor- 
mation that has been uncovered by research. On the negative side, 
it is a reflection of society’s awakening to the dangers that lurk in 
family disintegration. 

Let not the pastor be less vitally concerned about these dan- 
gers than are the social engineers of our day. 

Seventy-five years ago one out of every thirty-eight marriages 
ended in divorce. In 1940 one out of every six marriages was 
broken up. This year statisticians estimate that there will be one 
divorce for every four marriages. Don Eddy reports in the No- 
vember American Magazine that 


In some localities the figures are almost incredible. In Los Angeles 
County, California, . . . there were 33,000 marriages and 24,000 divorces in 
1943, .. . more than seven divorces for each ten marriages. . . . This year, 
in Los Angeles, divorces are being filed at such an appallingly increasing 
rate that an official of the bar association told me it seemed certain that 
1945 would see more divorces than marriages. 


The divorce rate is only one side of family disintegration. 
Wherever a healthy man and wife refuse to assume the responsi- 
bility of parenthood, the soil which produces disintegration has 
already been provided: This refusal to assume a racial responsibility 
becomes a flouting of both moral and natural law. 

It is particularly characteristic of the white race. Dr. Albert 
Edward Wiggan is authority for the statement that “white races 
are decreasing by 15,000,000‘a year; brown races are increasing 
by 50,000,000 a year.” June 19, 1943, an editorial in the London 
Times indicated that in 1851 there were 2,250,000 women in Eng- 
land and Wales capable of bearing children compared to just a 

little less than 10,000,000 at the present time. “Yet in the ten years 
1933-42, 390,000 fewer babies were born in England and Wales 
than in the ten years 1851-60.” 
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The November, 1941, News Letter of the California Division 
of the American ‘Eugenics Society reports: “Three million mar- 
riages, perhaps considerable more, in the United States are per- 
manently childless. Of these, about half wanted children, the other 
half did not and are voluntarily sterile. . . . The proportion of 
voluntary sterility is higher in the best educated and prosperous 
groups.” By the term “best educated groups” we should not as- 
sume that the reference is to college people only. In Clyde V. 
Kaiser’s study, Group Differences in Urban Fertility, it is observed 
that “low birth rates have long been known to go with college edu- 
cation, but recent studies show that among native white urban 
women who are married, the attainment of high school status is 
apparently sufficient to affect family limitation to almost the 
same extent as that existing among married women of college 
attainment.” 

The voluntary sterility of many American couples is not an 
isolated characteristic of this generation. The December, 1943, 
issue of Eugenical News points out that “. .. for a hundred years 
the white birth rate in the United States has been going down... 
from 48.3 per 1,000 white people in 1840 to 18.6 per 1,000 in 
1940.” At the 1940 figure the population was not reproducing 
itself. Lorimer, Winston, and Kiser’s Foundations of American 
Population Policy conclude that with social conditions in the 
United States what they are at the present, in order to maintain a 
stationary population, “every fertile couple living together until 
the end of the childbearing period would need to have, on the 
average, three children.” 

In 1942 the University of Wisconsin put out its Science In- 
quiry Publication No. 9, a ninety-page bulletin entitled Wisconsin’s 
Changing Population. The authors declare: 


Human beings, our most valuable resource, should be conserved. 
It will not be enough to reverse the birth rate trends and again look fortum 
to an increase in the number of Wisconsin children, if this increase comes 
chiefly in families that are least able to supply their children with the 
essentials for health, food, shelter, and other requisites of a normal life in 
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the United States. . . . Clearly, the need is for a society in which, at every 
economical level, parents who are responsible and competent will have more 
children than their irresponsible neighbors. This is not the sort of society 
we have today! 


There are a good many Lutherans in the state of Wisconsin. 
Presumably, we share the responsibility for things being what 
they are. Our failure to have generated convictions that might be a 
salt in society is revealed in the student questionnaires referred 
to a few moments ago. The most frequent answers to the question, 
“What should be the basis of determining the number of children 
in a family?” were: “economic status; health of the wife.” Both 
of these statements are good answers, properly interpreted. How- 
ever, standing alone, and recurring as frequently as they did, there 
is the probability that they may be vicious. Health and economic 
status are relative conditions. Health may be confused with dispo- 
sition and fears, and the other may so easily be judged by our 
relative lack in possessing the gadgets we have seen advertised. 

A matter of basic importance in pre-marital counseling is the 
pastor’s own attitude toward sex. What might be your reply to the 
question, ““What is a Christian view of sex?” This was one of the 
questions in the student questionnaire. One girl replied, “I am very 
hazy on this. Until very recently I had the idea that sex and Chris- 
 tianity could never be mentioned together.”’ Presumably, our con- 
victions would be more clear-cut. However, it is no exaggeration 
to say that we may have been guilty of providing impressions that 
have led our youth to draw conclusions such as the one confessed 
by this student. 

There is no better corrective for our points of view with ref- 
erence to sex than that provided by the Scriptures. In Genesis 1 :27 
we read: “So God created man in his own image, in the image of 
God created he him; male and female created he them.” In these 
familiar words we are told that sex is of God. In this announce- 
ment there lies the implication that Sex, per se, is holy and good. 
In Genesis 2:18 God observes, “It is not good that man should 
be alone; I will make him an help meet for him.’ Evidently Adam’s 
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need was not a matter of pure loneliness. That could have been sup- 
plied by bringing into being more of his kind. His need was for 
someone in whom he might find a measure of fulfillment and com- 
pletion. Anyone who has taken pains to observe and to compare 
the psychology of a woman as compared to that of a man knows 
this. Sex sets up a quality of tension in life that impels toward 
action and achievement, each finding a special quality of satisfac- 
tion in the other’s appreciation and commendation. Further, the 
normal distribution of gifts in the two sexes is such that competi- 
tion is in the background, and complementation is pushed to the 
foreground. When Eve was presented to Adam, he acknowledged 
her as “‘flesh of my flesh.”’ In this acknowledgment the Scriptures 
base an injunction, ‘““Therefore shall a man leave his father and his 
mother, and shall cleave unto his wife: and they shall be one flesh.” 
—And they shall be one flesh: the sex act between a man and his 
wife is God-ordained, His gift to enrich and cement the companion- 
ship of the two. 

The teachings of Jesus go back to the injunction laid down in 
Genesis. It is acknowledged that God’s will ordains the sex act as 
a part of the relationship that is to obtain between husband and 
wife. 

In the writings of the Apostle Paul a good deal of attention is 
devoted to the physical relation between man and wife. Long before 
modern physiologists and psychologists have come on the scene, he 
recognizes the powerful drive of the sex impulse. He calls upon 
husband and wife to show a mutuality in consideration of each 
other’s needs. Only the need for special seasons of prayer is to 
interfere with this obligation. 

Apart from the direct teachings of the New Testament con- 
cerning sex, much meaning is conveyed in the symbolisms for which 
it is used. The prophets, Jesus, and Paul use the sexual relationship 
between man and wife to suggest the intimacy of the relationship 
between Christ and the believer. How foreign such a concept is to 
secular thinking or pagan philosophy! One needs only to recall the 
Gnostic attitude of a Mahatma Gandhi. In his youth he lived to 
excess. Now he declares that sexual intercourse is a carnal and sin- 
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ful thing, scarcely justifiable for the production of children and 
certainly not for any other purpose. ‘Let me quote his own words. 
“Men and women can never be virile or strong unless they observe 
true Brahmacharya. They should refrain from enjoying each other. 
If the observance of Brahmacharya should mean the ruin of the 
world, why should we regret it? Are we God that we should be so 
anxious about its future? He who created it will surely see to its 
preservation.” Please understand that Gandhi is not here referring 
to extra-marital relations. 

Gandhi’s pagan conception of holiness colors the thinking of 
some Christians, but the.source of such thinking is not in the 
Scriptures. This is not to say that Scriptures are in agreement 
with some of the moderns and naturalistic philosophers. Sex is 
not to be enjoyed indiscriminately. It is a gift of God, to be used 
in accordance with God’s purpose. The writer to the Hebrews puts 
the thought succinctly and clearly when he says, “Marriage is 
honourable in all, and the bed undefiled: but whoremongers and 
adulterers God will judge.” 

Luther, with his great gift to grasp clearly the teachings of 
the Scriptures with reference to any life situation, wrote about 
marriage: 


Therefore I have always taught that this estate be not despised nor held 
in disrepute, as is done by the blind world and our false spiritual guides; but 
that it can be regarded according to God’s Word, by which it is adorned 
and sanctified, so that it is not only placed on an equality with other condi- 
tions in life, but that it transcends them all, whether they be that of emperor, 
prince, bishop, or whatever they will... . I speak of this now in order that 
the young may be induced to marry, and to know that it is a blessed estate 
and well pleasing to God. For in this way it might in the course of time 
again receive its proper honor, and we should have less of the pernicious, 
horrible, disorderly life which now runs riot in open prostitution and other 
shameful vices which are the result of the disregard of married life. 


Scriptures, then, rule out the attitude that would talk about 
sex in quiet and hushed inflections. In this respect the openness of 
the present day is closer to Scriptures’ teaching than the sense of 
shame with which many have regarded the subject. To this holy 
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and wholesome attitude, God’s Word has added a second concept; 
namely, that children are a blessing of God. First the gift of rela- 
tionship was given to Adam and Eve. Then “God blessed them, 
and God said unto them, be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish 
the earth, and subdue it.’ Procreation is not the primary meaning 
of the husband-wife relationship, nor is it incidental; it is deriva- 
tive in meaning and significance. But irrespective of its derivative 
position in meaning, procreation is not a blessing that man can 
lightly set aside. t 

We would be remiss in this discussion if at this point we chose 
to ignore the question of birth control. No pastoral counselor can 
work in this field without running head-on into this problem. This 
is obvious when we remind ourselves of the very general use of 
contraceptives that obtains today. 

Let’s have a look at the present legal status of this question. 
A bulletin of the Planned Parenthood Federation of America is 
authority for the statement, “Federal court decisions in the 30’s 
made clear that a long standing ban on the mailing and importation 
of contraceptives and contraceptive literature did not apply to 
physicians in their efforts to preserve the life and protect the health 
of patients. At the present time, the laws of 19 states make no men- 
tion of the prevention of conception; in 14 states statutes restrict 
the distribution or dissemination of birth control information but 
expressly exempt medical practice; and in 13 states physicians are 
exempted by implication or construction. In only two states, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, have the courts held that present state 
laws prohibit physicians from giving their patients knowledge 
which will enable them to plan their families.” The 1943 directory 
of the Planned Parenthood Federation of America lists 565 clinics 
and centers in the United States where wives may obtain conception 
control service. 

In 1929 Katherine Bement Davis made a study of one thou- 
sand married couples. Seven hundred thirty of these indicated that 
they used contraceptives. In 1936 Fortune magazine conducted a 
public-opinion test among a cross section of our adult population 
on the question: ““Do you believe in the teaching and practice of 
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birth control?” Sixty-three per cent of these questioned responded 
“yes,” including forty-two and eight tenths per cent of Catholics. 
In 1938 the Ladies’ Home Journal asked this question of its women 
readers: “Do you believe in birth control?’ Thousands responded ; 
of these, seventy-nine per cent said “‘yes,” including fifty-one per 
cent of the Catholic women. Seventy-six per cent of the women who 
answered in the affirmative gave “family income” as the most im- 
portant reason for favoring it. 

The American Institute of Public Opinion conducted a nation 
wide poll on the birth control subject in 1940. The question put 
was: “Would you approve of having government health clinics 
furnish birth control information to married people who want it?” 
Of the men and women questioned, seventy-seven per cent an- 
swered “yes.” The August, 1943, issue of Fortune reports what 
is probably the latest comprehensive survey of opinion on this 
question. Fortune asked women between the ages of twenty and 
thirty-five across the country, “Do you believe that knowledge 
about birth control should, or should not, be made available to all 
married women?’ Of those interviewed, eighty-four and nine- 
tenths per cent answered “yes.” Ten per cent answered in the 
negative, and five per cent replied, “Don’t know.” 

One doesn’t have to do much observing to realize that these 
polls represent a substantial opinion among our own parishioners 
and clergy. Yet, it is pretty much of a mooted question in Lutheran 
circles. Under such conditions it behooves us to ask ourselves, 
“What do Scriptures say?” 

A study of the Scriptures reveals no specific word on this prob- 
lem. Sometimes the death of Onan, Genesis 38 :9-10, is cited to in- 
dicate a Scriptural judgment on birth control. But this is faulty 
exegesis. Onan’s punishment was meted out because of the intent in 
his heart: he refused to father a child that would not be regarded 
as his own but would be reckoned as his brother’s seed. 

If the Scriptures have no definite yea or nay in this matter, 
it falls in the category of questions concerning which each believer 
will have to seek the mind of God. Each couple will want to be 
assured that whatever their decision, they have a conscience void 
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of offense, that the Spirit of God witnesses with their spirit that 
they have acted in conformity with the will of God. In seeking the 
mind of God there are some clear directives in the Scriptures. It 
goes without saying that contraceptives can never be right when 
used outside of the marriage relationship. It is also clear that they 
cannot abrogate God’s command, “Be fruitful and multiply’— 
unless there be very special health reasons. It must be treated as a 
stewardship, something for which one must give account, some- 
thing that has been used responsibly. : 

The thinking that I have outlined here illustrates the thinking 
that I do with students who ask questions about birth control. 
Questions are never answered categorically. Each is stimulated to 
seek his own answer before God. However, I always confront 
them with God’s purpose for healthy people; namely, that there 
shall be families. When the question is raised as to the number of 
children each family should plan to have, again the quéstion is 
turned back to the students, each to answer it responsibly. Some 
help is given by pointing to what the Scriptural term ‘replenish 
the earth” may mean in terms of our day. Attention is called to the 
judgment of eugenists that if the population level is to be main- 
tained, every couple who can have children must have a minimum 
of three. Confronted with this fact, I have never met the student 
who has demurred. In fact, this approach to the problem of birth 
control avoids the generation of emotional heat. Thus it does not 
throw in a road block for the work of the Holy Spirit. He is not 
hindered in bringing convictions of guilt where selfishness has 
ruled to thrust aside family responsibility. 

It will be well to call attention to several other facts in any 
group discussion of this problem. When contraceptives are used to 
avoid conception because of health reasons, one had better be very 
sure that the health condition is sufficiently acute to warrant such 
action. Pregnancy usually rallies latent body vitalities that often 
help to overcome what has seemed to be chronic conditions: And 
“no one can thumb his nose at the statistics which indicate that 
mothers of large families excel in longevity. Dr. Paul Popenoe, 
director of the American Institute of Family Relations in Los 
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Angeles, cautions couples that he may counsel against arbitrarily 
deferring pregnancy for a year or two after marriage. In many 
instances deferment of conception may provide a good adjustment 
period. But in other cases a certain infantilism may characterize 
the development of the woman’s reproductive organs. The best 
therapy for such a condition is pregnancy. Further, it is to be 
remembered that when people marry late, a woman’s fertility 
usually decreases with each year after the thirtieth birthday. 

Before leaving the discussion of questions attendant to the 
problem of birth control, due cognizance should be taken of the 
position of the Roman Catholic Church. The Roman Church rules 
out all use of contraceptives. In the October, 1943, issue of Reader's 
Digest, the Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, director of the Family Life 
Bureau of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washing- 
ton, D. C., expressed himself with a good deal of vehemence. Here 
is a sample: “Japanese birth-control devices in the homes of Amer- 
ica can be more destructive than Japanese bombers over Pearl 
Harbor. Bombs destroy. Birth control not only destroys, but 
poisons. It is like a malignant cancer, eating its way through the 
whole body social, debilitating it, enervating it, destroying its very 
fiber.” There is some truth to what is said here. But we do not 
believe that the Catholic Church is following either the Scriptural 
or an effective way in dealing with the problem. Unless one is 
blind, it must be said that this attack on the problem becomes a 
beating of the air. 

Sometimes Catholic theologians rule out all consideration of 
the use of contraceptives by the charge that they interfere with 
health. Doctors of medicine are quoted to substantiate the claim. 
To be sure, some doctors can be quoted thus; but they are decidedly 
in the minority. When such proof is offered, it should also be re- 
called that in 1937 the American Medical Association adopted a 
report which stated: “The intelligent, voluntary spacing of preg- 
nancies may be desirable for the health and general well-being of 
mothers and children.”’ Similar action was taken by the American 
Gynecological Society in 1925, the National Committee on Ma- 
ternal Health in 1932, the American Medical Women’s Associa- 
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tion in 1930-38, the American Neurological Association and the 
American Urological Association, both in 1936, and the American 
Association of Medical Students in 1939. 

While the Catholic Church rules out the use of contraceptives, 
it does not oppose the spacing of children. However, it must be 
done within the limitations of what is usually referred to as the 
“safe period.” A Catholic doctor of medicine, Dr. Leo Latz, has 
written a book which he calls Rhythm. This is reputed to be a sci- 
entific presentation of the natural basis for controlling conception. 
In general medical circles it is denied that such natural control is 
dependable. 

Whether control is by natural or artificial means does not 
make the difference between sinful and holy living. The Scriptures 
are always concerned about intent. In this matter, like in so many 
other teachings, the Roman Church turns aside from evaluating 
motives. Concerning this tendency to identify nature with holiness 
Dr. Piper has written significantly : 


This concept of nature is incompatible both with Divine Revelation and 
a true understanding of human nature. It would make a man a slave of his 
physical nature and its purpose. This view overlooks the fact that man is 
constantly intervening in and changing the course of nature. It is an interest- 
ing fact to note that the Roman Church, by enforcing the celibacy of its 
clergy, authoritatively refuses to regard mere nature as the basis of moral 
standards. 


More realism will have to be introduced in dealing with the 
problem of the falling birth rate than the Roman Church has 
shown. In addition to teaching our young married couples to live 
responsibly, the war will have to be carried to other fronts. The 
pressures that are exerted on young couples to disobey the com- 
mand “to be fruitful and multiply” must be taken into account. 
The American Institute of Family Relations reports, “A survey 
of Los Angeles apartment houses showed that a majority of them 
would not rent to a couple with even one small child, although there 
was often no objection to a dog.” The time is coming when such 
conditions may have to be dealt with by municipal ordinances. 
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Richard and Kathleen Titmus have pointed out in their book, 

Parents Revolt, that much of the responsibility for our low birth 
.tate should be laid at the door of our industrial civilization with its 

attendant emphases on acquisition and material values. In an article 
in the March, 1943, issue of Fortune, entitled Preview of the 
Postwar Generation, demographers express the belief “that if no 
child were an economic burden and no couple had an unwanted 
child, better, and probably more, children would be born.” It is 
suggested that if more and healthier children are to be born “the 
present economic penalty of having children would have to be re- 
moved by much greater tax exemptions for dependents than are 
now in effect, by higher pay for married men and fathers than for 
single and childless men, by public housing for families.” In 
Sweden steps have been taken in this direction. ““A Population 
Commission composed of social scientists cooperating with states- 
men, industrialists, and religious leaders evolved a policy to increase 
the population by improving social conditions. The commission 
decided to make contraceptive knowledge available to all, to give 
free medical care to mothers and children, and large income tax 
exemptions and rent allowances to parents.” The war has in- 
terrupted the application of this policy. 

In some cases the failure to bring children into the world may 
be due to an almost pathological fear of the experience of child- 
birth. In the student questionnaire to which reference has been 
made, 13 of 31 girls indicated that such a fear may be a contribut- 
ing factor to the small families of today. This reflects upon the 
type of teaching that we have given our girls and young women; 
and, perhaps, it indicates a lack of teaching. 

It may be helpful to know what a professional agency does in 
its pre-marital counseling program. The American Institute of 
Family Relations tries to cover the following ground: 


1) The study of personal history. This is conducted through consérva- 
tion to uncover any attitudes that might interfere with the permanence of 
the marriage. 

2) The study of family history. Such a study reveals inherited factors 
that would affect children that might be born, 
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3) Study of personality and emotional attitudes. This area is given 
careful attention. Many people who are mature physically and mentally live 
at a childhood level emotionally. Whenever this is true, the possibility of 
explosive happenings in the home is multiplied. Helpful tests are used to 
assist the counselor to locate problem areas for the counselee. Thus some- 
thing can be done about it before trouble has been encountered. 

4) Interview to determine client's educational needs. The interview 
deals largely with the attitude toward sex and money. 

5) Recommended reading. A book or two is assigned in the area of a 
person’s need, as determined by the interview. 

6) Physical examination. The examination is conducted by a doctor 
on the staff of the clinic or by one whose cooperation has been enlisted. 

7) Instruction, perhaps during several consultations, including the 
answering of questions raised by reading or growing out of physical ex- 
amination. 


To this outline of procedure followed by a professional coun- 
seling agency, the pastor will certainly want to add some conver- 
sation about the things eternal. Central in this will be a discussion 
of the family altar. Some people fail to observe it because they 
don’t know how. Help should be offered, and the young couple may 
well be introduced to a variety of devotional books and pamphlets. 

Counseling in the pre-marital field will require some familiar- 
ity with special problems that may occur. The pastor should know 
that the sin of abortion is not an uncommon practice. Even though 
this form of murder is done by the most skilled of surgeons, the 
danger to life is extremely heavy. Salient facts with reference to 
the social diseases should be at hand. Sterile couples may be en- 
couraged to seek a specialist’s help if one can assure them that half 
of the involuntarily sterile marriages need not be so. New knowl- 
edge of diet and of some of the physical conditions that prevent 
conception has helped many a man and wife to children they 
thought they could not have. Impotence, frigidity, and hyper- 
sexuality may often be psychological in origin. The knowledge of 
how such conditions develop may assist the pastor to give some 
help or to make the proper referral. Some reports indicate that 
vicious practices of homosexuality are on the increase. Such cases 
present the most difficult counseling problems, No pastor knows 
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when he may be faced with one. It will be well not to be totally ig- 
norant of the shackling power of this form of excess. 

These special problems to which we have briefly referred sug- 
gests the need of professional help within the church’s organized 
program. I hope that the day is not too far distant when this may 
be available through our several state Lutheran welfare agencies. 


V. Tue First Years FoLttowinc MARRIAGE 


Many congregations have young married couples’ organiza- 
tions. In some places these are merely another organization. In 
other places they are made to be tremendously helpful. Opportunity 
for discussing mutual problems that grow out of the home should 
be high on the program list. New insight into what cooperation 
and team play may do to provide a family community spirit may 
very well be offered. A sharing of ways and practices that will en- 
rich the child’s appreciation and joy in the gift of holy baptism 
should be stimulating. And it may not be amiss to share some of 
the discouragements that parents encounter. There is real safety 
valve value in such an experience, used discriminately. 


VI. Tur ApdvVANCED YEARS 


There will be no occasion to have a special group in counseling 
parents in this general bracket. But it may be well to plan annual 
or semi-annual family clinics. Such a clinic might begin with a 
fellowship dinner. An outside speaker would be in order. His topic 
should be germane to the problems of parents with children in the 
adolescent years. After the address there should be opportunity to 
raise questions without identifying the asker. 

Such clinics need not always give attention to the problems of 
parents and older children. Occasionally the program should allow 
for personal problems of people who have gone beyond the forty 
year mark, Not a few women have become institutional patients by 
worries in connection with the menopause period rather than 
through the actual physical changes that have occurred. 
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Every pastor will also do well to set aside some counseling 
time each week that will be inviolate. This should be at a fixed 
time so that people can know that there are some periods in his 
busy schedule when he is at their disposal, safe from the inter- 
ruption of congregational routine and machinery. 

In all counseling work the counselor needs to be alert to the 
dangers of transfer (a term used to designate an emotional rela- 
tionship between the counselor and the counselee). Obviously, the 
setting in which the work is done will be important. This.is doubly 
important in the case of a pastor. Concerning this Dr. Ernest 
Groves, of the University of North Carolina, says, 


It is important that the minister give some thought to the conditions 
under which he carries on his counseling. He must have privacy, but hesmust 
avoid isolation. If he has no secretary he had better not meet people in 
trouble in his church study but at his home and while his wife is in an 
adjoining room. To have regard for such matters may seem belittling to his 
profession, but, as a matter of fact, it is a sensible precaution. Since the doc- 
tor is not forgetful of the need of observing a similar care in his work, 
surely the minister, who is more open to attack, cannot wisely fail to pro- 
vide the most propitious conditions possible for his counseling service. 


In this whole field of problems associated with marriage and 
the home, we should not overlook the women who get no oppor- 
tunity to marry. The Census Bureau reveals that for the first time 
in the history of our country there are more women of marriage- 
able age than men. The war will make the situation more acute 
than it is now. Some women will brood over the possibility of being 
found without a home. Some months ago a woman instructor on a 
university faculty wrote me characterizing the thinking of girls on 
today’s campus: “Dig deep enough into the thinking of the students 
—especially the girls during war time—and this problem (the con- 
cern for a home) is at the root of their souls—manifesting itself in 
quiet despair—or motivating the things they do.’’ Such worries 
can lead to neuroticism; but, under God, the problem can also 
transform people; and it may beget new Florence Nightingales. 
Rarely will this problem be brought to the pastor as a counseling 
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issue. But the skillful and alert pastor can in his preaching and 
teaching stimulate the thinking of those who are concerned so that 
the problem becomes. externalized. Then threatening despair is 
dissipated, and God’s peace keeps the mind and heart. 

I cannot conclude without throwing out a word of caution. 
Instruction in all the facts that research makes available does not 
eliminate the possibility of sex sins. The American Social Hygiene 
Association is frank to acknowledge, ““The experts in this field are 
not able always to guarantee successful results, even though their 
directions are carefully respected. Thorough and sane teaching in 
childhood and youth has not always kept grown persons from 
throwing all precepts overboard later in life, and has sometimes 
produced an unfortunate over-interest in sex.” The pastor will be 
alert to these possibilities. He, better than anyone else, knows “‘what 
isin the heart of man.”’ And so his counseling confidence will never 
be posited in mere knowledge. The new knowledge will be used, but 
it will be regarded as an instrument. To the enabling Holy Spirit 
alone does he look for the increase. He must establish the work of 
the counselor’s hands. 


EXPLANATORY SENTENCES FOR THE LESSONS 
OF THE CHURCH YEAR 


ALTON M. MOTTER 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


' IS often said that the Protestant Reformation restored the 
Scriptures to the common people. Yet the reading of the Serip- 
tures in the services of the church is frequently the least under- 
stood and least inspiring part of the service. This is especially true 
for our young people and those who are still immature in the 
Christian faith. Dr. Nevin C. Harner devotes a whole chapter, in 
a recent book, to the subject, “Youth and the Church Service.” He 
reports the results of a survey of young people all of whom were 
active church members. After pointing out certain conclusions 
about their reactions to other parts of the service, he has this to 
say about young people’s appreciation of the reading of the Scrip- 
tures: “Youth get little from the Scripture lessons in the average 
service. This is sad, but true. The reading of the Scripture, which 
should be God’s word to man and hence of the utmost aie 8 
ness, appears to register with them scarcely at all.’” 

Dr. Harner’s report on the ineffective place of the Scriptures 
among our younger church members is too largely true for a great 
portion of our older church members as well. Every pastor has 
witnessed the keen attention of his congregation when reading such 
lessons from the church year selections as Paul’s chapter on Chris- 
tian love or Jesus’ parable of the good Samaritan. But contrast this 
close attention with the look of perplexity which soon becomes a 
passive indifference when the Epistle lessons, which include St. 
Paul’s deep theological arguments, are read from the lectern. 

What can be done about it? There are several possible sugges- 
tions. The first is to strive for a more effective reading of the Scrip- 
tures. To the credit of our seminaries it can be said that, on the 
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whole, our young pastors are being admirably trained in this fine 
art. To achieve this end, the use of one of our modern translations 
of the New Testament for certain lessons would also be very help- 
ful. But even the most enlightening reading of the Epistle for the 
Fourth Sunday in Lent, to take but one example, which contains 
Paul’s involved Old Testament allegory of Abraham’s wives and 
sons, leaves most congregations with a vacant, puzzled stare which 
says only too plainly: “We don’t understand!’ The mental vision 
of the lesson in the mind of the worshiper is like the pieces of a 
jig-saw puzzle which fail to be put together by the most skillful 
reader. The same is true for a number of other lessons, such as the 
Epistles for Passion Sunday and the Twelfth and Thirteenth Sun- 
days after Trinity (Hebrews 9:11-15, II Cor. 3:4-11, Gal. 
3:15-22). 

The second suggestion is that a wiser selection of lessons is 
needed. One cannot but ask if the time has not arrived for a revi- 
sion of the lessons of the Church Year. This would not need to be 
a radical departure from the present scheme. But the results of 
our consecrated scholars could certainly be utilized to simplify and 
revise many lessons and to make substitutions for others. 

In the present pericopes, for example, there is a duplication of 
lessons for the First Sunday in Advent and for Palm Sunday 
(Matt. 21:1-9). There are two lessons which record Jesus’ feed- 
ing of the multitudes—the feeding of the 4,000 (Mark 8:1-9) 
for the Seventh Sunday after Trinity and the feeding of the 5,000 
(John 6:1-15) for the Fourth Sunday in Lent. Other lessons, 
such as the Gospel for Quinquagesima Sunday (Luke 18:31-43), 
combine several distinct and separate incidents. Still other lessons, 
such as the Epistle for Septuagesima Sunday (I Cor. 9:24-10:6), 
begin in the middle of a preceding paragraph of Scriptural de- 
velopment and end in the middle of still a different idea. About 
one-fifth of the Gospel lessons relate to the healing ministry of 
Jesus, which seems to be a high proportion when we realize that 
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of the following significant passages, none are included in our 
regular church year cycle: 


1. The Beatitudes—Matt. 5 :1-12. 

2 Peter’s Messianic Confession—Matt. 16:13-20. 

3. Jesus and the Rich Young Ruler—Matt. 19:16-26. 
4. Jesus Blesses Little Children—Mark 10:13-16. 

5. Beginning of Jesus’ Ministry—Luke 4:16-21. 

6. Parable of the Prodigal Son—Luke 15:11+24. 

7. Jesus: “I Am the Resurrection’—John 11 :21-27. 


Among the Epistles, one cannot but ask if some of the fol- 
lowing passages would not have greater spiritual helpfulness than 
a number of the present selections: 


. Peter’s Speech: “We must obey God’—Acts 5 :29-33. 

. Peter’s Sermon: “God is no respecter of persons”’—Acts 10:34-43. 

. Paul’s plea for self-control for the benefit of others (eating meat )— 
I Cor, 8:1-13. 

4. Paul’s conception of immortality—I Cor. 15 :35-44. 

5. Paul’s outline of New Testament giving—I Cor. 16:1-6. 


WwW be 


While the general cycle of lessons is said to have been com- 
pleted as early as A.D. 800, it is reasonable to believe that many 
adaptations have been made since that time. For the sake of in- 
creased Scriptural understanding, our liturgical and Biblical schol- 
ars could make a vital and long-needed contribution in this field. 

In the meantime, there is a third suggestion which our pastors 
can carry out, namely, to introduce each lesson with a well-thought- 
out sentence of explanation so that the nund of the worshiper is 
informed of the central idea or theme of the lesson before it is 
read. Such an introductory sentence provides mental hooks for the 
worshiper to grasp. This I have done with great profit in my own 
congregation for several years. When I first started this practice, ’ 
I was amazed at how difficult it was to summarize the content of 
the various lessons into a single descriptive sentence which would 
be fairly comprehensive and yet have what we might call liturgical 
balance. 
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This very difficulty made me appreciate all the more deeply 
the worshiper’s need for every possible assistance in understanding 
and appreciating the reading of Scriptures. If I could not describe 
what I was about to read in a sentence of simple language, how 
could I expect my members, who have had the advantage of no 
theological education, to do so? 

The following sentences are offered simply as the results of 
one busy pastor’s labors. They have already undergone a number 
of minor revisions. But they have proved their worth as a helpful 
aid toward a better understanding of this part of our worship. Our 
Lord said to those who listened to His teachings, “He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear.” May these suggested sentences enable 
worshiping Christians to hear more effectively ! 


The Epistle for the First Sunday in Advent is an appeal to the expected 
Second Coming of Christ as a motive for godly living, and is written in 
Romans 13:11-14. 

The Holy Gospel is the record of Jesus’ triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 
amid the people’s declaration of His Messianic kingship, and is written in 
Matthew 21 :1-9. 

The Epistle for the Second Sunday in Advent is the Apostle Paul’s 
evaluation of the Holy Scriptures as a source of hope for the future, and is 
written in Romans 15 :4-13. 

The Holy Gospel is Jesus’ warning ever to be ready through constant 
watchiulness and prayer for His return, and is written in Luke 21 :25-36. 

The Epistle for the Third Sunday in Advent is St. Paul’s appeal to 
withhold our criticisms of others until the coming of Christ who will expose 
the inner motives of men’s hearts, and is written in I Corinthians 4:1-5. 

The Holy Gospel is Jesus’ estimate of the ministry of John the Baptist, 
and is written in Matthew 11 :2-10. 

The Epistle of the Fourth Sunday in Advent contains St. Paul’s as- 
surance that Christianity is a joyful religion resulting in an inner peace which 
passes all human understanding, and is written in Philippians 4:4-7. 

The Holy Gospel is John the Baptist’s testimony of Jesus as the coming 
Messiah, and is written in John 1 :19-28. 

The Epistle for the Early Service, Christmas, Day, expresses the con- 
viction that there was in history a glorious appearance of God’s grace which 
would bring salvation to mankind, and is written in Titus 2:11-14. 

The second lesson is a poetical description of the ideal king of Israel 
which is fulfilled in the birth and life of Christ, and is written in Isaiah 9 :2-7. 
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The Holy Gospel is the world’s first Christmas story, the story of the 
birth of Jesus, and is written in Luke 2:1-14. 

The Epistle for the Later Service, Christmas Day, expresses the con- 
viction that in the gift of God’s Son, God gave to the world the highest. 
revelation of Himself, and is written in Hebrews 1:1-12. 

The Holy Gospel is St. John’s interpretation of the birth of Jesus as 
the disclosure of God’s eternal Self to the world, and is written in John 
1 1-14. 

The First Sunday after Christmas. Galatians 4:1-7 is St. Paul’s descrip- 
tion of a new relationship to God because of théscoming of Jesus. 

Luke 2:33-40 tells of the adoration of the infant Jesus by Anna and 
Simeon. 

New Year's Day, the Circumcision and the Name of Jesus. Galatians 
3:23-29 is St. Paul’s interpretation of the Old Testament Law as a pre- 
paratory teacher which brings us to the New Testament Christ, who unites us 
in a universal fellowship above sex, class, or race. 

Luke 2:21 is the account of the circumcision and naming of Jesus. 

The Epiphany of our Lord. Isaiah 60:1-6 is the prophecy of a restored 
Jerusalem shedding its magnetic light upon a darkened world. 

Matthew 2:1-12 is the story of the visit of the Wise Men to Bethlehem. 

The First Sunday after the Epiphany. Romans 12:1-5 is St. Paul’s ap- 
peal to Christians to offer God as our greatest offering—a life of Christ-like 
service. 

Luke 2 :41-52 is rhe familiar description of peeee, first visit to the Temple 
as a “Son of the Law.’ 

The Second Sunday after the Epiphany. Romans 12 :6-16 is a continued 
appeal from St. Paul for us to serve God according to our respective abilities 
in the spirit of humility and brotherly love. 

John 2:1-11 is the account of Jesus’ presence at the wedding feast at 
Cana. 

The Third Sunday after the Epiphany. Romans 12:16-21 is St. Paul’s 
remarkable appeal to Christians to conquer their enemies by using the re- 
deeming force of a thoughtful and creative kindness. 

Matthew 8:1-13 consists of two incidents from the healing ministry of 
our Lord. 

The Fourth Sunday after the Epiphany. Romans 13:8-10 is St. Paul’s 
keen insight that love is the fulfillment of God’s spiritual laws. 

Matthew 8:23-27 is the account of Jesus’ stilling the storm upon the 
Sea of Galilee. } 

The Fifth Sunday after the Epiphany. Colossians 3:12-17 is St. Paul’s 
appeal to Christians to develop and express the virtues of positive Christian 
living. ; 

Matthew 13:24-30 is Jesus’ parable of the tares among the wheat. 
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The Transfiguration of our Lord. II Peter 1:16-21 is the account of the 
transfiguration of Christ which is presented as a sustaining power to Chris- 
tians in a time of trouble. 


Matthew 17:1-9 is the record of the transfiguration experience of our 
Lord, 

Sepiuagesima Sunday, 1 Corinthians 9 :24-10:5 is St. Paul’s strong chal- 
lenge to Christians to maintain a vigorously disciplined body. 

Matthew 20:1-16 is Jesus’ parable of the laborers in the vineyard. 

Sexagesima Sunday. I1 Corinthians 11:19-12:9 is St. Paul’s autobio- 
graphical account of the hardships of his ministry which are presented as a 
defense of his personal character and work. 

Luke 8:4-15 is Jesus’ parable of the sower and the soils. 

Quinquagesima Sunday, | Corinthians 13:1-13 is St. Paul's beautiful 
and poetic description of Christian love as the supreme excellence of the 
spiritual life. 

Luke 18:31-43 is Jesus’ final announcement to go to Jerusalem and in- 
cludes another incident of His healing ministry upon the way. 

Ash Wednesday. Joel 2:12-19 is the prophet’s call to the people for a 
genuine repentance in order that their fellowship with God may be re- 
established. 

Matthew 6:16-21 is that portion of Jesus’ Sermon on the Mount which 
deals with sincerity in our religious practices and the durable riches of the 
Christian life. 

The First Sunday in Lent. 11 Corinthians 6:1-10 is St. Paul's exhorta- 
tion to Christians to use the grace they have received from God to bear effec- 
tive fruit in Christian living. 

Matthew 4:1-11 is the record of Jesus’ temptation experiences which 
preceded His public ministry. 

The Second Sunday in Lent. | Thessalonians 4:1-7 is St. Paul’s call to 
Christians to develop the qualities of moral purity. 

Matthew 15:21-28 consists of an incident in the healing ministry of our 
Lord. 

The Third Sunday in Lent. Ephesians 5:1-9 is St. Paul’s interpretation 
of the ethics of the Christian fellowship. 

Luke 11 :14-28 is Jesus’ parable of the empty soul. 

The Fourth Sunday in Lent. Galatians 4:21-31 consists of St. Paul’s 
Old Testament allegory to show the superiority of the New Testament Gospel 
over the Mosaic Law. 

John 6:1-15 is the account of Jesus’ feeding the five thousand. 

The Fifth Sunday in Lent, Passion Sunday. Hebrews 9 :11-15 states the 
conviction that Christ became our great High Priest by offering His life as 
a perfect sacrifice to God which enables us to be forgiven of our sins and to 
receive the assurance of eternal life with God. 
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John 8:46-59 is the conversation between Jesus and His opponents re- 
garding His divine mission. 

The Sixth Sunday in Lent, Palm Sunday. Philippians 2:5-11 is St. 
Paul’s illustration of the humility of Christ as an example for Christians to 
follow if they would live together in unity, 

Matthew 21:1-9 is the account of Jesus’ public entry into the city of 
Jerusalem. 

Easter Day. 1 Corinthians 5:6-8 is St. Paul’s plea to purge our lives of 
all evil and to be renewed by receiving the Spirit-of the risen and ever-living 
Christ. : : 

Mark 16:1-8 is the account of the resurrection of Jesus. 

The First Sunday after Easter. | John 5:4-12 expresses the conviction 
that faith in Christ is the source of the power which will overcome the world. 

John 20:19-31 is the account of Jesus’ first two resurrection appearances 
to the disciples. 

The Second Sunday after Easter. | Peter 2:21-25 calls upon us to follow 
in the footsteps of Christ as our great Example. 

John 10;:11-16 recites the discourse of Jesus as the Good Shepherd. 

The Third Sunday after Easter. 1 Peter 2:11-20 calls upon all Christians 
to live in this world but to be ever-conscious of their heavenly citizenship. 

John 16:16-23 tells of Jesus’ preparation of the disciples for His ap- 
proaching departure. 

The Fourth Sunday after Easter. James 1:16-21 states the New Testa- 
ment conviction that God is the source of the perfect gifts of true religion. 

John 16:5-15 is Jesus’ assurance to the sorrowing disciples that, follow- 
ing His departure, the Holy Spirit will comfort and guide them. 

The Fifth Sunday after Easter. James 1:22-27 gives the New Testament 
test of effective religion. 

John 16:23-30 is Jesus’ assurance that, following His departure, the 
disciples shall have increased spiritual power to carry out His unfinished 
mission, 

The Ascension of our Lord. Acts 1:1-11 is the account of Jesus’ last 
days upon the earth ending with His great missionary commission and His 
ascension. 

Mark 16:14-20 portrays one of Jesus’ resurrection appearances to the 
disciples and His ascension which followed. 

The Sunday after the Ascension. I Peter 4:7-11 is an exhortation to 
Christians to cultivate the spiritual virtues in anticipation of a coming crisis. 

John 15:26-16:4 consists of Jesus’ words of encouragement to the 
disciples as they face an uncertain future without His leadership, 

Whitsunday. Acts 2:1-13 is the account of the descent of the Holy Spirit 
upon the apostles. 
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John 14:23-31 consists of Jesus’ promise to send the Holy Spirit into 
the lives of the disciples following His departure. 

Festival of the Holy Trinity. Romans 11 :33-36 is St. Paul’s heart-felt 
expression of thankfulness and amazement for the marvelous workings of 
God. 

John 3:1-15 is the record of the night-time interview between Jesus and 
Nicodemus concerning the birth of man’s spiritual nature. 

The First Sunday after Trinity. | John 4:16-21 is a beautiful descrip- 
tion of the love of God and the command to express this same love toward 
our neighbor. 

Luke 16:19-31 is Jesus’ parable of the rich man and Lazarus. 

The Second Sunday after Trinity. 1 John 3:13-18 is the practical exhorta- 
tion to Christians to love one another. 

Luke 14:16-24 is Jesus’ parable of the Great Supper. 

The Third Sunday after Trinity. 1 Peter 5:6-11 is the exhortation to re- 
main loyal to the Christian faith in the face of severe opposition. 

Luke 15:1-10 consists of Jesus’ familiar parables of the lost sheep and 
the lost coin. 

The Fourth Sunday after Trinity. Romans 8:18-23 expresses St. Paul’s 
hope of deliverance from all earthly suffering. 

Luke 6:36-42 is a portion of Jesus’ Sermon on the Plain. 

The Fifth Sunday after Trinity. I Peter 3:8-15 expresses some of the 
ideals which should mark the lives of Christian people. 

Luke 5:1-11 is the account of Jesus’ calling His first disciples. 

The Sixth Sunday after Trinity. Romans 6:3-11 expresses St. Paul’s 
conviction that the power of Christ can deliver us from sin. 

Matthew 5 :20-26 consists of that portion of Jesus’ Sermon on the Mount 
which commands us to practice Christian forgiveness and reconciliation to- 
ward others. 

The Seventh Sunday after Trinity. Romans 6:19-23 is St. Paul’s call to 
Christians to strive to live righteously so as to be worthy of eternal life with 
God. 

Mark 8:1-9 is the account of Jesus’ feeding the four thousand. 

The Eighth Sunday after Trinity. Romans 8:12-17 is St. Paul’s plea for 
Christians to live as sons of God. 

Matthew 7 :15-23 is Jesus’ warning against false teachers in ean 

The Ninth Sunday after Trinity. 1 Corinthians 10:6-13 is St. Paul’s plea 
for clean living, with the assurance that God will not permit us to be tempted 
beyond our endurance. 

Luke 16:1-9 is Jesus’ parable of the unjust steward. 

The Tenth Sunday after Trinity. 1 Corinthians 12:1-11 consists of St. 
Paul’s evaluation of our spiritual gifts in the worship of God. 

Luke 19:41-48 is the account of Jesus’ lament over the city of Jerusalem, 
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The Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 1 Corinthians 15 :1-10 is a summary 
of St. Paul’s preaching of the Christian gospel. 

Luke 18 :9-14 is Jesus’ parable of the Pharisee and the publican. 

The Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 11 Corinthians 3:4-11 expresses St. 
Paul’s contrast between the fading glory of Old Testament legalism and the 
refreshing glory of the New Testament Spirit of Christ. 

Mark 7 :31-37 is the record of Jesus’ healing of a deaf and dumb man. 

The Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. Galatians 3:15-22 expresses St. 
Paul’s conviction that Christ, rather than the Old. Testament Law, is the ful- 
fillment of God’s original covenant with Abraham. 

Luke 10:23-37 is Jesus’ heart-searching parable of the Good Samaritan 
which has provided the Christian definition of the true neighbor. 

The Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. Galatians 5:16-24 is St. Paul’s 
description of the inner tug-of-war in human nature with the demands of the 
flesh and of the spirit straining against one another. 

Luke 17:11-19 is the account of Jesus’ healing the ten lepers. 

The Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity, Galatians 5:25-6:10 consists of St. 
Paul’s practical directions for the treatment of fellow Christians who have 
been guilty of wrong conduct. 

Matthew 6:24-34 is that portion of Jesus’ Sermon on the Mount which 
tells Christians how to conquer anxiety and worry. 

The Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity, Ephesians 3:13-20 is St. Paul’s 
prayer for the Ephesian Christians which ends with one of the New Testa- 
ment’s most beautiful benedictions. 

Luke 7:11-17 is the record of Jesus’ raising the widow’s son at Nain. 

The Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. Ephesians 4:1-6 is St. Paul’s plea 
to preserve the unity of the Christian fellowship. 

Luke 14:1-11 is an account of Jesus’ healing power which ends with His 
parable on the place of humility in the Christian life. 

The Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 1 Corinthians 1:4-9 is St. Paul’s 
expression of gratitude for the spiritual blessings God has bestowed upon his 
fellow-Christians. 

Matthew 22 :34-46 is Jesus’ interpretation of the Great Commandment. 

The Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. Ephesians 4:22-28 consists of St. 
Paul’s practical ethics for the Christian community. 

Matthew 9:1-8 is the account of Jesus’ healing a paralytic and His au- 
thority to forgive sins. 

The Twentieth Sunday after Trinity. Ephesians 5:15-21 is St. Paul’s 
appeal to live righteously in an unrighteous world. 

Matthew 22:1-14 is Jesus’ parable of the unworthy wedding guests. 

The Twenty-First Sunday after Trinity. Ephesians 6:10-17 is St. Paul’s 
brilliant description of the Christian armor in waging the battle against sin. 
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John 4:46-54 consists of the account of Jesus’ healing of a nobleman’s son. 

The Twenty-Second Sunday after Trinity. Philippians 1:3-11 expresses 
St. Paul’s intimate and personal concern for the spiritual welfare of his fellow- 
Christians. 

Matthew 18:23-35 is Jesus’ parable of the unforgiving servant which 
illustrates the Christian law of forgiveness. 

The Twenty-Third Sunday after Trinity. Philippians 3:17-21 is St. 
Paul’s appeal for others to follow his own example in Christian faith and 
conduct. 

Matthew 22 :15-22 is Jesus’ reply to the question which involved the pay- 
ment of taxes to Caesar. 

The Twenty-Fourth Sunday after Trinity. Colossians 1 :9-14 is St. Paul’s 
intercessory prayer for the larger spiritual growth of his fellow-Christians. 

’ Matthew 9:18-26 is the account of Jesus’ healing the daughter of Jairus. 

The Twenty-Fifth Sunday after Trinity. | Thessalonians 4:13-18 is St. 
Paul’s interpretation of the Second Coming of Christ and the resurrection of 
the dead. 

Matthew 24:15-28 is the prophecy of Jesus for the future of Israel. 

The Twenty-Sixth Sunday after Trinity, II Peter 3:3-14 gives the warn- 
ing to be ever ready to meet the moral judgments of the returning Christ. 

II Thessalonians 1:3-10 is Paul’s expression of thanksgiving for the 
spiritual growth of the followers of Christ. 

Matthew 25 :31-46 is a prophetic description of a future judgment of the 
nations. 

The Twenty-Seventh Sunday after Trinity. I Thessalonians 5 :1-11 tells 
of St. Paul’s anticipation of the Second Coming of Christ. 

Matthew 25 :1-13 is Jesus’ familiar parable of the wise and foolish virgins. 

The Festival of the Harvest. I1 Corinthians 9:6-11 reflects St. Paul’s 
emphasis upon the blessings which come to those who give liberally and cheer- 
fully, ; 

Luke 12:15-21 is Jesus’ parable of the rich fool. 

The Festival of the Reformation, Galatians 2:16-21 is St. Paul’s famous 
enunciation of the doctrine of justification by faith in Christ. 

John 8:31-36 is Jesus’ statement of the conditions which make for true 
religious freedom. 


NOTES AND STUDIES 


LUTHER AS A CHURCH HISTORIAN 


GEORGE W. RICHARDS 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


UTHER was not a writer of church history.. Like the Romans, he made 
history—and let others write it. He had neither genius for hjstorical art 
nor training for historical science. His lot was cast in a time when the his- 
torical spirit was in its dawn, The Middle Ages had scant regard for history, 
civil or religious. Scholasticism was too philosophical and dogmatic, viewing 
things too exclusively in their static form, rather than in their genetic process, 
to have a care for the events of the past in their relation to the present. 
Throughout the centuries of its supremacy not a single significant work on 
church history of a general character was produced. History resolved itself 
into the writing of chronicles wholly uncritical and limited to provinces and 
towns. A lively interest was taken in legends, especially in such as related to 
the origin of the several nations of the West. 

The historical spirit revived in the fifteenth century. The humanists and 
the Reformers went back in order to go forward. In Greece and Rome they 
discovered springs of culture and ideals of life differing fundamentally from 
those of medieval saints. In Palestine, in the Hebrew Old Testament and the 
Greek New Testament, they came into contact with a religion far simpler, 
more personal, and more ethical than that of the Roman Catholic Church of 
their day. When the living came into touch with the dead, the dead sprang 
into life and breathed vitality into the living. The church itself made its appeal 
to history, not in the interest of historical science, but for apologetic purposes, 
to buttress the tottering hierarchy by pointing to its foundations in the past 
and citing its splendid achievements. The archbishop of Florence, Antoninus, 
ca. 1450, wrote a World Chronicle in three folio volumes, and Platina pub- 
lished the Lives of the Roman Pontiffs, both, of course, writing from the 
standpoint of the Roman curia. The collection of sources, ancient and medieval, 
was encouraged by the Emperor Maximillian. The Church Fathers were edited 
and published, and not a few of the capital authorities for ecclesiastical his- 
tory were in the hands of scholars of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
They had access to the Church History of Eusebius in a Latin version, to the 
Tripartite History, including Socrates, Sozomen, and Evagrius, to the works 
of Bede, Gregory of Tours, and the Speculum Historiale of Vincent. Yet 
when Luther came to the University of Erfurt, history was not included in 
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its curriculum, though the humanists there read Livy, Lucan, Tacitus, and 
Thucydides. The catalog of the University of Wittenberg makes no mention 
of historical studies in the early part of the sixteenth century. ‘Luther’s stu- 
dent days were spent in an atmosphere of philosophy and philology. Aristotle 
and St. Thomas shared the throne. History came to its own only after the 
Reformers had spent their days. As early as 1524 Luther deplored this fact 
when he wrote: “Yes, how sorry I am that I did not read more the poets and 
historians and learn of them. Instead I had to read the devil’s trash (Dreck), 
the philosophers and sophists, with great cost, labor, and harm.” 

If Luther did not write history, he was by no means without the his- 
torical sense which profoundly influenced his reformatory work. What is the 
historical sense? The recognition that the present is the product of the past, 
that the living are the heirs of the dead, that God’s purposes are realized 
through continued historical processes, that men accept with grateful reverence 
institutions of church and state so long as they are in harmony with truth 
and righteousness as revealed in Jesus Christ. “Other men have labored and 
ye are entered into their labors” (John 4:38). From youth up he had a love 
for things historical, which, in his manhood, enabled him to value aright his- 
torical facts and to use with irresistible skill historical arguments against his 
opponents. His insight into history became clearer and deeper as he pro- 
gressed in his reforms and pursued indefatigably his historical studies. 

This sense of historical continuity saved him from the vagaries of the 
radicals, who frequently harmed more than helped his cause. Bitter as were 
his feelings toward popes, monks, masses, and works of merit, he never lost 
respect for the Roman Catholic Church. “In that house,” he said long after 
he was a reformer, “I was baptized and catechized in Christian truth, and for 
, that reason I always honor it as the house of my Father.” Indeed, his purpose 
was not, like that of the Anabaptists, to found a new church, but to reform 
and restore the old church, the church of Christ cleansed of errors and abuses. 
His conservatism toward the traditional forms and ceremonies of worship 
was rooted in his historical sense, the feeling for the continuity of the church 
through the centuries. He permitted everything from the ancient or medieval 
church to remain that was not injurious to the gospel of grace and that served 
to edify and please the worshiper. When he made changes he did not follow 
the conceits of his own mind, but the guidance of history which enabled him 
to distinguish between the original form of tradition and its later perversion. 
In his writings he never cuts the threads binding past and present in an 
arbitrary way. On the contrary, he traces the thread backward, and at the 
point where he finds it interwoven with a pagan or Jewish strand he cuts it 
and attaches it to a new thread so as to weave his web after a Biblical pattern. 
The sharp distinction between the Scriptural and the historical, Luther never 
made. He conceived of God as working out his design through history, while 
the Swiss in their zeal for divine sovereignty shrank from limiting divine 
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omnipotence to historical media. Perhaps in this respect Luther was more in 
harmony with modern views than either Zwingli or Calvin. 

Luther’s interests were not primarily historical, yet he was always inter- 
ested in history. For history served his purpose, which was three-fold— 
polemical, apologetical, and pedagogical. 

His disputation at Leipzig, 1519, with his ablest Catholic opponent, John 
Eck, furnishes an illustration of his polemical use of history. He was not idle 
during the year 1518, notwithstanding the temporary armistice which he made 
with the papal delegate Miltitz. He continued to investigate the claims of 
papal and Roman supremacy. He read the tract of Laurentius Valla, proving 
that the Donation of Constantine was a forgery. He concluded that the primacy 
of the Roman pontiff was a comparatively modern doctrine resting on spurious 
decretals, and that for eleven centuries both the Nicene Council and the Bible 
were not supposed to support the exclusive authority of the pope. From an 
extended correspondence with Duengersheim before the Leipzig Disputation 
we learn that he read again Eusebius and Rufinus, the Tripartita of Cassiodor, 
the decretum Gratiani and the other parts of the canonical law, besides Platina’s 
Lives of the Popes and the works of Cyprian and Augustine. In the light of 
historical data gleaned from these sources he drew up the famous twelfth 
thesis in reply to the twelfth thesis of Eck, both referring to the supremacy 
of the Roman Church. “The assertion,” says Luther, “that the Roman Church 
is superior to all other churches is proved only by weak and vain papal de- 
crees of the last four hundred years, against which militate the accredited 
history of eleven hundred years, the Bible, and the decree of the Nicene Coun- 
cil, the holiest of all councils.” This unheard-of attack against the Roman See 
he stoutly defended by appeals to history. He convinced himself, though 
without sufficient reasons, that the papal claims of supremacy were recognized 
only about four hundred years before the Reformation, and rested upon de- 
cretals collected by Gregory IX, Boniface VIII, and Clement V. “Therefore 
it is to be attributed to these three popes that the decretals of the Roman 
pontiffs were spread abroad and the Roman tyranny was established.” 

In the work of reconstruction Luther made history serve an apologetic 
purpose. True, he based both the doctrines and institutions of the evangelical 
church upon the Bible, but he gave large place to, the teachings and practices 
of the first four centuries, the times not yet defiled by popish corruptions. He 
had a high regard for the Nicene Council, “the holiest of councils.” He con- 
stantly claimed to represent the true catholic church against its perversion 
by the Romanists and its desertion by the Anabaptists. He accepted and re- 
vitalized the ancient creeds—the Apostles’, the Nicene, the Athanasian. His 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper was influenced by the writings of Irenaeus. 
He frequently quotes the Greek and Latin Fathers against the medieval school- 
men. Yet he read the Fathers with discrimination, giving them relative value. 
Cyprian he considered the greatest since the apostles, while Origen and 
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Chrysostom were given only secondary place. Harnack in his History of 
Dogma, III, p. 694, says: “His historical horizon was bounded by the time 
of the origin of the papacy. What was behind that period blended at many 
points with the golden lines of the New Testament.” 

The pedagogic value of history Luther defines in his introduction to the 
History of the War of Milan (1538), by Galeatius Capellas. I shall freely 
reproduce only the first paragraph, the whole covering four pages: 


The famous Roman Varro says that the very best way of teaching is to add to the 
word illustration and example. Through these one can clearly understand a discourse 
and more easily keep it. Otherwise when an address is not illustrated, however fine it 
may be, it fails to move the heart. Therefore, history is a valuable aid. For what the 
philosopher, wise men, and the reason teach is necessary for an honorable life, this history 
presents powerfully in examples and incidents, as if one saw it with his eyes. What is 
said in a word is seen in act. Thus can be seen what devout and wise men did, how they 
lived, how they fared, and what reward they received; also, how wicked and unreasonable 
men behaved and how they were repaid. 


In this use of history Luther was a master, as may be seen both in sermons 
and in tracts, ; 

Luther’s historical studies extended through his life, though with vary- 
ing degrees of intensity. He regretted the lack of historical training in his early 
days. At Erfurt he read Livy, doubtless as a part of his course in the study 
of Latin, In the monastery he studied the writings of Origen, Jerome, Augus- 
tine, the Church History of Eusebius, and the sermons of Huss. We have 
already referred to his historical studies in his preparation for the disputa- 
tion at Leipzig. After his “Address to the Christian Nobility” (1520) and 
the Diet of Worms (1521), he permitted history to fall into the background 
because his time and energy were spent in the work of reconstruction. The 
decade from 1520 to 1531 was perhaps the most trying period of his career ; 
undoubtedly in it he did the most difficult work. He renewed his historical 
studies in the last decade of his life, from 1535 to 1546. During this period he 
wrote not fewer than thirteen writings in which his arguments are drawn 
mainly from the history of the church. In 1537 he addressed a tract to the 
Council of Mantua, alluding to a legend concerning John Chrysostom. Twenty 
years before, he said, one could not deny it with impunity ; now he could laugh 
at it. At the same time he calls the Donation of Constantine a lie. This is evi- 
dence of the progress made in historical certainty and freedom of expression 
in the first four decades of the sixteenth century and in the sense of confidence 
Luther had in his interpretation of the history of the church. 

He reached the summit of his historical studies in the work “On the 
Councils and the Churches” (1539). He shows an extensive knowledge of 
the Fathers, the ancient historians, and the councils, and proves their teaching 
inadequate as a basis for church reform. In his mastery of details and his 
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grasp of general principles he gives evidence that his inborn historical sense 
was highly developed in his mature years both by the discipline of life and by 
painstaking studies. His last notable works, from 1541 to 1546, were almost 
wholly historical, yet always with an ecclesiastical tendency. They were three 
in number, entitled “Chronicle” (1541) ; “Papal Constancy (Papsttreue) of 
Hadrian IV and Alexander III against the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa”’ ; 
and “Against the Papacy at Rome founded by the Devil.” 

Luther’s work in the history of the church is admirably summarized by 
the master of recent church historians, Professor Harnack, who says: 


Moreover, he made some admirable studies in history, and in many places broke 
victoriously through the serried lines of traditional dogmas. But any truthworthy knowl- 
edge of the history of these dogmas was as yet an impossibility, and still less was any 
historical acquaintance with the New Testament and primitive Christianity attainable. 
It is marvelous how in spite of all this Luther possessed so much power of penetration 
and sound judgment. We have only to look at his introductions to the books of the New 
Testament or at his treatise on Churches and Councils. But there were countless problems 
of which he did not even know, to say nothing of being able to solve them; and so it 
was that he had no means of distinguishing between the kernel and husk, between what 
was original and what was of alien growth. 


CHURCH MUSIC IN LUTHER’S DAY? 
GEORG KEMPFF 


Translated by Matthew Wiencke 
Baltimore, Maryland 


N HARMONY with the genius of Luther is his positive attitude toward 

. the fine arts, music above all. Luther the Reformer hesitated for many 
years to change the venerable art forms of the religious services of his time. 
But even from art, painting as well as music, un-evangelical elements had to 
go. In 1526, but nine years after the posting of the Theses, there appeared 
the little pamphlet “On the German Mass.” For many this booklet was too 
conservative, and even today many a.theologian maintains that Luther should 
have been far more radical in the structural revisions of worship forms and 
of the liturgy. However, Zwingli and Calvin were certainly no interpreters 
of the German heart, and the deep native piety characteristic of Luther lay 
far from them. As a poor choir boy Luther had sung for his bread. But the 
liturgy was dear and precious to him not only in the divine services: he sang 


1 This brief study by the director of music in the University at Erlangen, Germany, 
originally appeared under the title “Welcherlei Musik horte man einst in Luthers Gottes- 
diensten?” in 450 Jahre Luther, edited by Oskar Thulin (Leipzig: 1932), 
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the ancient Gregorian antiphons in his home, at the table before and after 
meat. In the critical hours of the Reformation Luther sang these melodies 
from a heavy heart (Non moriar, sed vivam! “TI shall not die but live!) and 
inscribed them upon the wall of his room in the fortress at Coburg. Later 
ages are obliged to Luther for an extraordinary flowering of church music 
throughout Germany and northern Europe such as few nations have ever 
experienced. 

Moreover, Luther subjected the arts to a refining fire. Whatever stifled 
the heart of divine worship must be reduced to its proper bounds. The florid 
Gregorian with its wealth of melismae had, through the music itself, sup- 
pressed the divine Word. But Luther perceived the splefidor of musical, or 
rather melodic, strength which lay dormant in the Gregorian; from an ex- 
uberance run riot he brought forth for all time the heir of an older church 
music, in elemental simplicity: the choral. To this day, in the German choral, 
the majestic Middle Ages again ring pure and clear in our worship. And it is 
Luther whom we must thank for this achievement. With the vigorous, yet 
sensitive hand of the artist was he prepared to undertake the task in his first 
hymnal. And should we ask, “What music does one hear predominantly in 
Luther’s divine services?’ there is but one reply, ‘The choral.’ 

Luther is known as a creator of the congregational hymn. What the 
choir of priests previously sang in free rhythm was now the portion of that 
multitude who comprise the great priesthood of all believers ; for this precious 
gem of musical expression, the choral, was bestowed upon the congregation. 
To cite a noteworthy example, the Bapstschen Hymnal (1545) indicates to 
what an extent he endeavored, even to the time of his death, to make the choral, 
worthily clad, the beloved and prized possession of church-goers. Here 
humble woodcut, marginal design, and the fine art of printing text and music 
are all united to render their contribution to evangelical Christendom in the 
hymnal which, next to the Scriptures, should become for Christians the most 
beloved book! The vernacular should be the language of art, and the vernacular 
should be the musical language of the chorals, if they are not to renounce 
their unity and origin in the treasure house of the ancient church. The Psalms 
of the Old Testament by the diligence of the Nightingale of Wittenberg were 
poured forth into vernacular rhyme. 

The musical portions of the Mass, hitherto in Latin, Luther translated 
with the assistance of friends culled from the whole poetic world of the 
Reformation. The Agnus Dei (“O Lamm Gottes’’), the Benedictus (“Gott 
sei gelobet und gebenedeiet’”’), the Kyrie (“Kyrie Gott Vater in Ewig- 
keit”) the Gloria (“All Ehr und Lob soll Gottes sein”) were rendered into 
verse for the congregation. The Sanctus was put into a new German form; 
even the first principal part of the Catechism was set to verse in the hymn, 
“Dies sind die heilgen zehn Gebot;” and the Credo is recognized in the 
choral, “Wir glauben all an einen Gott.” One of his most stirring and im- 
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pressive renditions owes its inspiration to the Pater Noster, “Vater unser 
im Himmelreich.” And in these forms they have continued through decades 
and centuries. The hymnal of the church of Luther never reaches comple- 
tion ; for even as the Word of God can never be exhausted in human history, 
so, too, the hymnody of true Christendom knows no consummation. 

In studying the choral melodies we discover that their rhythmic pattern 
appears quite difficult to us. The new German hymnals have attempted to 
restore the rhythms current at the time of the Reformation. And today the 
organ supplies the accompaniment. But Luther-did not intend that the organ 
lead the singing; on the contrary, as a thorough-going musician he realized 
that choral song can best be accompanied by the singers themselves. The 
several voices of the choir should comprise a living organ, as it were, which 
in living harmonies group themselves about the choral melody, the cantus: 
firmus or “tenor.” To this are added the instruments which in accompanying 
parts assist in properly sustaining the melody for the benefit of the congrega- 
tion. In the church, small organs set in the midst of the nave played the 
cantus frrmus, And above the tenor, which was given to the congregation 
(tenere: to hold, sustain), rose the upper voices, the alto and finally the 
descant above that, while below the cantus firmus the bass and contra-bass 
held forth, augmented by the church choir and instruments. It is evident to 
what pains the church of the Reformation had gone in teaching the people 
to sing. 

In most of the cities of Germany the position of organist has long since 
come to displace that of choirmaster. And therewith has congregational song 
been dealt a death blow. Indeed, there is a place for the concerts of virtuosi ; 
but the choirmaster’s task of training the laity must needs advance to a place 
of first importance in the field of church music! Our parishioners should 
again learn to sing, and precisely as Luther has expressed it, mit Lusten, 
which is to say, “with fervor!” A joyous, singing church Luther would have 
had trained through her choirmasters. Until the time of Michael Praetorius 
the congregation was designated to sing the cantus firmus, and fortunately 
there could still be heard the upper and lower voices of the choir in the 
figured parts. In joyous rhythm today, organs, trumpets, and drums might 
well come to the assistance of the congregation and awaken new life in the 
Lutheran choral. Otherwise what we generally hear in the church, so far as 
congregational singing is concerned, represents but a torso of the full Reforma- 
tion usage. 

Moreover, musical instruments found a prominent place in Luther’s serv- 
ice of worship. Indeed, for him everything undertaken in the name of the 
Most High was a matter of divine worship. And as a singer and a lutanist 
Luther had himself, experienced the influence of music upon the human heart. 
Worship should bring forth before God man’s highest and worthiest train- 
ing; and to render this service to simple folk and to the young, said Luther, 
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it is necessary “to read, sing, preach, write, and compose, and, where it would 
be of help or benefit, I should have every bell a-ringing, every organ a-blowing, 
and all that hath breath resounding.” 

The organ even in Luther’s day was the least developed of keyboard 
instruments, In Germany the church, in a special sense, claims the nurture 
of this instrument. As a small, portable organ (Portativ), as a small organ 
without pedal and capable of being moved about within the church (Positizv), 
or as a fully equipped organ of several manuals, this instrument has rendered 
a long service in divine worship. Luther attacked many an inexperienced 
organist and once called the instrument itself des Teufels Dudelsach (“the 
Devil's bagpipes”), the product of some crazed artificer, uncultivated in 
matters of worship. Many devout Christians had no desire to listen to such 
foolery and were all for abolishing the organ from the House of God. But the 
Reformer bestowed upon it a special, well-defined function. Following the 
artistic usage of his day, Luther introduced the organ into divine services as 
a legitimate adjunct to liturgical worship. Thus we know from contemporary 
reports that in Wittenberg the organ, alternating with a choir of several 
voices, supported the liturgy. In the Kyrie the choir sang the first and third 
parts, Kyrie eleison, and the organist played the second part alone. The 
worshipers were aware that the intervening organ passage continued the 
liturgical movement as an antiphonal response without the text. Likewise 
when the congregation had sung several verses or so of the choral, e.g., in a 
composition of Joh. Walther, the organist would insert here and there a verse 
played alone without the words of the text, while the congregation followed 
the music in thought. Out of this practice arose at the hands of the great Ger- 
man organ masters, and culminating in Bach, the organ choral-prelude, a 
musical form anchored not in the concert hall but in the liturgy. Here in his 
own artistic medium the organist was given opportunity to interpret the 
Word of God. 

Other elements of divine worship devolved upon the organ. Harmonies 
for intoning, the musical pitch for singing at the altar and in the choir and 
for the congregation became a genuine function of the organ. From the short 
prelude (the pracambulum, praeludium, toccata, etc.) there gradually de- 
veloped the greater and more pretentious organ works of such composers as 
» Samuel Scheidt, Vincentius Ltibeck, Franz Tunder, Dietrich Buxtehude, and 
at length the great master Bach. In the musical compositions of Michael 
Praetorius the character of these old organs is well preserved to us, and here 
and elsewhere one can rediscover the manner in which they were played. 
And in addition to the organ there were wind and string instruments and 
tympani as well, all contributing to the services of worship. If one of the 
voices were lacking, that part would be played by an instrument. Now and 
then, for want of voices, a choral composition was performed in such fashion 
that but a few parts were given to the singers while the instrumentalists 
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played the parts taken from the singers. But always the tenor or cantus firmus 
of this noble music, as in a composition of Josquin de Prés, was meant to 
stand out clearly. For this reason, especially, the instrumental parts paralleled 
the cantus firmus and in rendering such support kept the congregation from 
losing the melody. | 

From such a technique we can, even in our day, learn much about con- 
gregational singing. There are any number of instruments in every city. Yet 
when church bells are ringing, people think of donning their Sunday hats 
rather than of taking in hand violins, flutes, trumpets, bugles, and horns. 
“Bring forth thy harps, lutes, and strings,” sings the ancient Christmas carol.” 
Next to the organists, give place to all who can sing or play to the praise of 
God and the edification of man! Upon open platforms in the church towers 
music was performed several times a week; every one might benefit from such 
concerts, especially the poor and the ill. There is preserved a rich literature 
of such “tower music.” Indeed, one finds a colorful array of musical life in 
and about the church. The educated and skilled in the land must surely be 
ashamed of their ability, or are they waiting to be coaxed? 

Thus were we afforded a musical feast in the organ gallery when all 
who possessed any ability at all gathered about cantor and organist and zest- 
fully performed upon a great diversity of instruments, when doctor and 
lawyer, artisan and town magistrate poured themselves out upon fiddle or 
flute—and all under the benign patronage of the church! 

And what of the singing of the ministrants before the altar in Luther’s 
day? We refer to the altar chant. Luther intended that the pastor intone the 
liturgy. In the “German Mass” he has written down the specific intonations, 
note for note, so that pastor or deacon might know what each was to sing. 
Here the everyday speaking voice was quite unworthy, in Luther’s estimation. 
So each collect, each introit, for example, was for the ministrant much more 
his own sermon or liturgical act than is the case today. Luther, moreover, was 
mindful of a prescribed liturgy. He would even have had his own book of 
family sermons imposed upon incompetent preachers, in order that they 
might proclaim the pure Word of God to the people rather than their own 
immature and faulty teaching. Luther understood human nature; he also 
understood preachers and liturgists. He knew human caprice as scarcely any 
one else. For this reason he recognized how great a boon to the church was 


2 In the English tradition, compare the lines of Robert Herrick, 


What sweeter musick can we bring, 

Than a Caroll for to sing 

The Birth of this our heavenly King? 
Awake the Voice, Awake the String! 

Heart, Eare, and Eye, and everything Awake! 
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the liturgy. However, the texts and chants should be in the nature of a distinct 
proclamation, every word sung in the language of the people, intelligible to all. 

Luther did not set down for preachers and liturgists a mumbling, 
monotonous exercise, but as the artist of a living declamation, he kept before 
his eyes a Gospel of frequent dramatic import. Thus in the Deusche Messe 
of 1526 he assigns to the narrator the natural, middle range of the voice, 
which in the Gospel tone of the Lutheran liturgies mediates in pitch ap- 
proximately upon “A.” With the entrance of additional characters, the voices 
mount to new heights. The liturgist now sings a third higher; and should he 
not be capable of such a pitch, his deacon sometimes will sing the questions 
of the disciples, the words of the people, the pharisees, Mary the Mother of 
Jesus, etc. Then in most effective contrast, the pastor was directed to intone 
the words of our Saviour upon “C,” a fifth lower; while “F” was the pitch 
of the Lord Jesus, when in quiet dignity His Word proceeded in slower, more 
expressive solemnity. 

The first Passions of the Protestant Church retained this peculiarly Lu- 
theran narrative scheme for nearly another half century until the art of Hein- 
rich Schutz, and later of Bach, developed new forms by which to set to music 
the Sufferings of Jesus in accordance with new and singularly expressive 
patterns. Yet the practice remained, even with Bach, of singing the role of 
the Evangelist in a high tenor voice, and for the most part the lesser char- 
acters as well, such as the maid, the executioner at the Cross, and others; 
while the words of Christ have always been assigned to the bass. The singer 
at the altar interrupted these formulae and clefs (the “canon,” as Luther 
remarks) when, for example, he sang the Passion of Christ, and there in but 
a single passage, with the cry of our Lord, Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani! At 
the meeting of the Luthergesellschaft in Potsdam, in 1932, when the Witten- 
berg Bach Society performed, as an integral part of a divine service in the 
St. Nicolas’ Church, the original Walther Passion (the evangelist vested in 
talar), these words, Eli, Eli, following the simple narrative sung in the 
Gospel tone, produced a profoundly moving effect. 

Altar chant is coming back, and with it the beautiful antiphonal singing 
between liturgist and choir and congregation. It has already been re-introduced 
in many parishes. In Scandinavia, among those Lutheran churches which still 
retain their purity, altar chant had never died out; in the Bavarian Lutheran 
churches and in Hannover it survives to this day. In safeguarding such devo- 
tion it holds fast the objective spirit of the church. However, not every one 
can sing. Nor can every one preach. One usually sees in Upsala, for example, 
two or three ministrants before the altar of whom one is the singing liturgist. 
In Sweden or in Bavaria how barren would be the divine service without altar 
chant! To the words sung by the pastor the congregation or choir respond in 
versicle and antiphon; these distinct elements operate in such a Lutheran 
service to create an artistic unity. In many sections we are accustomed to 
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having the pastor conduct everything alone. The congregation has practically 
no reality in the church; we have not provided it with the opportunities, And 
how different was Luther! The church possesses a rich treasure house, and 
pre-eminently in what pertaining to the altar chant of the clergy. For centuries 
of the church’s history this treasury has been filled with the noblest wealth. 
It has given light and harmony in dark hours, brought devotion and comfort, 
restored a godly fear that had been lost awhile even to the church itself. And 
now if many artists of the church were under divine blessing to serve again 
before the altar, they should sing the Word of God to our people! 4 

In conclusion we would mention the musical*forms which Luther as an 
artist had never excluded from the realm ‘of the devotional life. In every 
chief service Luther would have desired the performance of an artistic choir. 
They were to sing the introit, the opening versicles and all the propria in a 
variety of forms and voices. When called to the Augustinian Cloister of the 
University in Wittenberg, Luther there discovered a vocal culture in the 
elector’s court chapel which was altogether unique in Germany. From the 
treasures of the former Wittenberg university library, Willibald Gorlitt of 
Freiburg has since brought to light the vocal composition of the elector’s 
chapel. There appear the works of Obrecht, Josquin, and many others, the 
music inscribed upon marvelous parchments and richly illuminated. These 
point to the existence in Wittenberg of a musical culture that seems almost 
fantastic. Among the young singers at the court chapel was a man by the 
name of Johann Walther, who soon rose to the position of Kapellmeister to 
the elector. He it was who became the first cantor of the Reformation and, in 
collaboration with Luther, established a plan of uniting congregational and 
choral song into a victorious power for the church. His choral settings are 
entirely the property of the Protestant church. In the presentday renaissance 
of church music we are returning more and more to these great, yet almost 
forgotten, masters of Wittenberg, Torgau, and Dresden. We shall soon know 
of their compositions. Frederick the Wise, in his day the most cultivated 
among the princes of the Holy Roman Empire, imported from Burgundy, and 
especially from Malines, polyphonic music into the city of the Reformation. 
Luther, as a man of the people and as one who bestowed upon the congrega- 
tion its choral, left intact such inward and mystical elements of the Mass 
as the Sanctus or the Benedictus. And Josquin de Prés, a composer of the 
Flemish-German school and in his own right surpassing the impersonal art 
of Palestrina, has yet much to say in the future of church music. 

There remain high points in the Christian liturgy where only a Third 
Voice can sing and interpret. When the Gloria or the Sanctus resounds, the 
celestial choir of all the angles and the cries of the seraphim shall reverberate 
in the soul of man; then shall be revealed that art which comes down from 
above, the divine intonation given us by the Word of God, and which mankind 
can find nowhere else. Then shall a stillness prevail in our churches and we 
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shall rest content only to listen as the choir immortal sings Gloria in excelsis 
Deo! : 

So manifold was the music in the divine services of Luther’s day: in 
congregational singing, in organ composition and supplementary instruments, 
in the altar chant of the ministrants and the intricate harmonies of trained 
singers from the choirloft. But all were obliged to respect that single cantus 
firmus, namely, the sure Word of God which abides forever. 


ROME IN THE TIME OF ST. PAUL 


ROBERT S. KINSEY 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Terrarum dea gentiumque, Roma 
Cut par est nihil et nihil secundum.” 


OME with her population of about two millions* presented problems and 
situations which smack of modernity. From our high school Latin books 
we know what kind of palatial homes the rich enjoyed. We often forget, 
though, that hoi polloi lived in apartment houses or insulae which rose to in- 
credible heights. The frequent collapse of these buildings forced Augustus to 
forbid erecting an edifice over twenty meters high.t Juvenal ridicules this 
aerial Rome which rests only on beams as long and thin as flutes: “But here 
we inhabit a city supported for the most part by slender props: for that is 
how the bailiff patches up the cracks in the old wall, bidding the inmates sleep 
at ease under a roof ready to tumble about their ears.’”° 
Even though Augustus had started a company of wvigiles or fire-fighters, 
fire was a constant menace to Rome. Who can forget Nero and the fire dur-: 
ing his reign? Nero accused the Christians of starting the fire and executed 
them with horrible tortures. Tacitus, a Roman historian of reliability, records: 


1 For modern bibliography on daily life in ancient Rome, see Jerome Carcopino, 
Daily Life in Ancient Rome, translated by E. O. Lorimer (New Haven, 1940), pp. 277ff. 
I am indebted to this recent publication for some of this article. The translations for the 
ancient sources are usually taken or adapted from the Loeb Classics. 

2 Martial XII 8, 1-2. “O Rome, goddess of lands and peoples, whom nothing can 
equal and nothing approach.” 

3 This figure was given to the writer by Professor David M. Robinson of the Johns 
Hopkins University. According to the New York Herald-Tribune of July 4, 1941, there 
was found at Ostia an inscription which indicated that in A.D. 14, the city of Rome 
had a population of 4,100,000. Scholars are dubious about the discovery since the in- 
scription has never been published. Cf. A. J. A.. XLV, 1941, p. 438. 

4 Strabo V 3, 7. 

5 Juvenal III, 193-196. 
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“Mockery of every sort was added to their deaths. Covered with the skins of 
beasts, they were torn by dogs and perished, or were nailed to crosses, or 
were doomed to the flames and burnt to serve as a nightly illumination when 
daylight had expired.’’® Paul was probably numbered among these martyrs. 
What courage it took to say: ‘For I am now ready to be offered, and the time 
of my departure is at hand. I have fought a good fight." : 

The streets of Rome were very crooked, narrow, often poorly paved, and 
even muddy. At Pompeii are still to be seen stepping stones across the streets 
which the people used to avoid the mud and dust.At night it was not wise 
for a Roman to be out, for the streets were black and robbers lurked in the 
shadows. The rich were able to travel the dark streets at night because they 
were accompanied by slaves who carried both torches and weapons. The wind- 
ing streets were not marked ; consequently, a slightly intoxicated citizen often 
spent the whole night trying to find his way home.® 

Legislation started by Caesar ordered tiansport wagons and carts off 
the streets during the day. At night, then, sleep was most difficult as these 
heavy wagons filled the city with their racket. The Romans were condemned 
to everlasting insomnia. Juvenal draws a humorous picture: “Most sick peo- 
ple here in Rome die for want of sleep, the illness itself having been produced 
by food lying undigested on a fevered stomach. For what sleep is possible in 
an apartment? Who but the wealthy get sleep in Rome? Here lies the trouble: 
the crossing of wagons in the narrow winding streets and the swearing of the 
drivers when brought to a stop would make sleep impossible for even a 
Claudius” (who was known for his sleeping all the time).° 

During the day the streets were alive with activity. The open tabernae 
displayed their wares for which the eager populace bartered. Barbers. shaved 
their customers on the sidewalks; there many would gather to gossip. The 
owner of a sidewalk confectionery displayed his sausages piping hot. School- 
masters and their pupils raucously shouted the great bards above the infernal 
din of passers-by. Here a money-changer rang on a dirty table his coins with 
the image of Nero. At the cross-streets idlers gathered to stare at a viper 
tamer. Above all the confusion could be heard the voices of beggars as they 
related their misfortunes and begged for an as. Juvenal describes the hurrying 
crowd and the devastating results to those who are its victim: “One man digs 
an elbow into me... ; one bangs a beam, another a wine-cask, against my 


6 Tacitus, Annals, XV, 44. 

7 2 Timothy 4:6, 7. Professor E. J. Goodspeed in his brief but brilliant An Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament (Chicago, 1937), pp. 327ff., conjectures that the epistles to 
Timothy are pseudonymous. In denying the authorship of Paul, scholars tend to argue 
in a circle. 

8 Cf, Petronius, Satyricon, 79. 

9 Juvenal, ITI, 231-238. 
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head. My legs are beplastered with mud; huge feet trample on me from 
every side; and a soldier plants his hobnails firmly on my toe.”?° 

In the time of Paul there were commendable women living at Rome; 
there were also women who defied the two great traditions of the Republic, 
the bearing of children and the performing of domestic duties. Juvenal in 
his sixth satire vividly portrays the various manly occupations in which these 
daring women engaged. Some avidly studied legal suits or current politics, 
eager for news of the world. With undisguised arrogance these feminine 
lawyers and politicians bombarded even generals with their plans and theories 
for fighting wars in Armenia or Parthia while their husbands silently looked 
on."# 

Other women, and these were the most intolerable, insisted on showing 
off their learning. They spouted Virgil and Homer, whom they spent hours 
discussing in a grandiloquent manner. Their speech was so torrential that 
Juvenal in his graphic manner compares it to “pots and bells being clashed 
together !”” These pedantic women learned the fine points of grammar. With 
this knowledge they corrected their unlettered friends, and worst of all— 
their husbands! Juvenal’s plea is: “Let husbands at least be permitted to 
make slips in grammar!” Soloecismum liceat fecisse marito.” 

Disgusting to Juvenal was the wealthy woman who spent all her time 
with beauty treatments. She took a bath in the milk of she-asses and spread 
over her face several layers of cosmetics until Juvenal did not know whether 
it was a face or a sore!?® ; 

The Roman woman of Paul’s day was not content to occupy her time 
with beauty treatments or with intellectual pursuits. Outdoor sports greatly 
fascinated the women. Casting aside all matronly dignity, the energetic crea- 
ure joined in men’s hunting parties. “Mevia . . . with spear in hand and 
breasts exposed take to pig-sticking.’’** Others attended chariot races in men’s 
attire; some took up fencing and wrestling.” 

Carcopino makes this observation: “By copying men too closely the 
Roman woman succeeded more rapidly in emulating man’s vices than in 
acquiring his strength.”?® For centuries women had reclined with their hus- 
bands at banquets and had practiced moderation; in the day of Paul too often 
women took part in drunken brawls. Juvenal with his masterly pen records 
how a woman arrives late at a cena “and thirst enough to drink at least three 


10 Juvenal, III, 245-248. 

11 Ibid., VI, 398-413. 

12 Ibid., VI, 434ff. 

13 Ibid., VI, 460ff. 

14 Ibid., I, 22-23. 

15 Ibid., I, 61-62; VI, 246-264. 
16 Op. cit., p. 92. 
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gallons and she does drink a couple of pints before her dinner to create a 
raging appetite; then she brings it all up again and souses the floor with the 
washings of her inside. . . . She drinks and vomits like a big snake that has 
tumbled into a vat. The sickened husband closes his eyes and thus keeps 
down his bile.’’?* 

As Paul wrote his epistles to all parts of the world, the Roman govern- 
ment was harassed by the unemployment problem. To keep everyone satisfied, 
a public dole was given to many and public amusements were presented gratis. 
According to Juvenal, “the mob of Remus” were eager for two things—bread 
and circuses (panem et circenses).'* In order to satisfy the whims of*the 
people, almost half the Roman year was spent in celebrating festivals. At the 
time of Claudius, the Roman calendar contained 159 days given over to holi- 
days ; 93 of these were for games given at public expense. 

Almost every festival or game had started with a religious significance. 
For example, on October 15 there was a horserace in the forum. Woe to the 
winner! For the winning horse was immediately sacrificed by the flamen of 
Mars! This custom betrays a religious origin. Other games probably began 
as funeral games. But by the time of Paul, the people attended the games 
for only one reason—entertainment. 

Everyone thronged to the Circus Maximus which seated 255,000 spec- 
tators.’® Here the games lasted as long as fifteen days with twenty-four races 
a day covering about 55 miles. The horses of those days possessed pedigrees. 
Some winning horses gained immortality by having their name scratched on 
lamps or set in mosaics which have been excavated by archaeologists, On a 
Numidian mosaic there was found the following tribute to a horse: “Winner 
or not, we love you, Polydoxus!” Vincas, non vincas, te amamus, Polydoxe. 
The charioteer also received his share of glory; according to records, Scorpus 
won 2,048 times; Pompeius Musclosus, 3,559 times.?° 

The amphitheater presented a kind of amusement which we can neither 
appreciate nor even tolerate—men killing and being killed to the shouts and 
jeers of the populace. Candidates won votes from the fickle mobs by sponsor- 
ing such spectacles of carnage. There were various types of gladiators; some ~ 
used a shield and sword; some, a dagger; others, a net and trident. They 
usually fought on land. Sometimes for variety, the arena was flooded and a 
naumachia or seafight was staged. Asia and Africa contributed innumerable 
wild animals for venationes or hunts. 

The games presented in the amphitheater were advertised by signs 


17. ‘VI, 425-433. 

18 Ibid., X, 72ff. 
19 Op. cit., p. 215. 
20 Ibid., p. 219. 
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painted on the walls of public and private buildings. The following announce- 
ment was scratched on an excavated house of Pompeii: 


A . Suetri . Cerri 
AEDILIS . FAMILIA . GLADIATORIA . PUGNAB . POMPEIS 
Pr. kK. JUNIAS.. VENATIO. ET. VELA . Erunt?! 


This practice of advertising games, political candidates, and other events 

lends color to Paul’s writings. In Galatians 3:1, Paul refers to the crucified 
Christ as being advertised or placarded all over town before their very eyes. 
The Greek word, mposyeaen, means to be placarded.”? 
. In Il Corinthians 2:14-16 Paul uses a figure of speech taken from 
the practice of Roman generals to celebrate their victories by a triumphal 
procession through the streets of Rome. According to Paul, God has in- 
cluded him in His triumphal procession as an incense bearer, filling the 
streets with the divine fragrance of the Gospel.”* 

Rome with her many apartment houses and narrow streets; Rome, noisy 
both day and night, inhabited by people who wanted panem et circenses and 
who roared and jeered at spectacles of carnage; Rome with commendable 
people and superficial people—into this city a Hebrew educated at Tarsus 
came, saw, and still is conquering! How modern were the people and situa- 
tions which Paul faced! What better guide can we find for our problems? 
Let us study more the life and times of this “man who upset the world!” 


WHEN MINISTERS RETIRE 


EARNEST A. TRABERT 
Oakland, California 


OW do they live? What do they do? I refer to those who have retired 
from the active ministry within recent years in the United Lutheran 
Church in America. Until the writer joined this group he confesses that he 
had little interest in them. When faced with the problems involved in such 
a change of life, the realization came that it might be of interest to make 
some study concerning this. 
In order to secure the information necessary for such a study the names 
of fifty clergymen marked rt. or p.em. in the 1945 Year Book were selected 


21 “On the last day of May the gladiators of the Aedile Aulus Suettius Certus will 
fight at Pompei. There will also be a hunt and the awnings will be used.” Cf. H. W. 
Johnston, The Private Life of the Romans (Chicago, 1903), p. 261. 

22 Cf. W. D. Chamberlain, 4n Evxegetical Grammar of the Greek New Testament 

. (New York, 1941), p. 144. 
23 Cf, E. J. Goodspeed, op. cit., p. 65, 
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at random. All were men living in various parts of the United States who were 
retired prior to the application of the new Pension Plan and who could not 
qualify under its provisions. A comprehensive questionnaire was prepared, 
accompanied by a courteous letter, and mailed to those whose names were 
selected. Any comments which might be apropos of the study were also re- 
quested. In order that there might be perfect freedom in supplying the infor- 
mation desired, it was positively requested that the replies should be unsigned, 
as facts and not personalities were involved. 

The response to the questionnaire was most gracious. Recently a national 
journal was gratified when it received responses from 42% of those ad- 
dressed in a somewhat similar manner. Of the fifty addressed in the present 
case, 75%, to be exact thirty-nine, responded promptly, and only one, most 
courteously indeed, declined to give any information. 

At the very start of the inquiry the statement was made that it was 
“assumed that all who received it were receiving the $25.00 per month pension 
provided under the original United Lutheran Church Plan.” There were two 
who replied that they had no need for this, and therefore had not applied for 
it. Inadequate as this pension is, not one complaint was registered, although 
several indicated that they could use a larger amount to great advantage. 
There were a number who expressed their hearty approval of the present 
plan and regretted that it had not been inaugurated many years ago. 

Now for some of the facts which were learned. Of those questioned, two 
retired between 1920 and 1929; sixteen between 1930 and 1939; twenty be- 
tween 1940 and 1944. The causes given for retirement were: Age, 38% ; 
illness, 37% ; age and illness combined, 24% ; other causes, 1%. 

Here are some additional facts. The average years of active service, from 
ordination to retirement, was 42 years, although two served for over fifty 
years, and two served less than twenty-five years on account of illness. As 
near as could be determined the average age at retirement was 69, and the 
average age today of our retired ministers is 75 years. From this it appears 
quite evident that, notwithstanding the terrific strain and responsibility of 
the Gospel ministry, the Scriptural promise of a ripe old age to those who 
follow after righteousness is verified. Under such circumstances it is not at 
all surprising that Life Insurance Companies account ministers as a Class AA 
risk, even though they refuse to carry them for insurance after seventy years 
of age. 

Quite manifestly no one can maintain himself without some income ade- 
quate to meet his needs, especially if there are those dependent upon him. As 
70% of those who responded to the request for this information have the 
blessed privilege of advancing along the way of life in the companionship of 
those with whom they have been united in holy wedlock, this matter of ade- 
quate support becomes a serious consideration. This problem appears even more 
disturbing when it is realized that only 50% of those approached indicated 
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they owned their own homes, although another 20% live with their children 
or other kinfolk. 

What other income do they have? This was a most interesting phase of 
the study, for it indicates the frugality of the ministers who receive the 
rewards of self-denial, although few, very few, ever receive what may be 
termed an adequate salary. The average laborer in these days takes home 
more money than does the average minister. In our group there are five who 
receive small pensions from other sources, including state pensions, and 
seven (this number is pitifully small in view of the splendid service which 
they have rendered) are provided with a small annuity from the congrega- 
tions which some of them have served faithfully for a quarter of a century 
or more. Here is something for congregations to think about. It has been 
sadly overlooked in the past. The new pension plan obviates such a provision, 
but without doubt there are many, many congregations which could and should 
aid in making provision for the material needs of those who have been their 
spiritual guides, in lieu of the inadequate salary provided during the days 
of their activity. 

Perhaps the most important query was concerning any regular income 
apart from the pension provided by the church, or any provision made by a 
congregation for their support. The answers indicated the thrift of the 
parsonage, and they are revealing. Notwithstanding salaries not comparable 
with the earnings of workers in other fields, it was learned that 50% of those 
who responded to the inquiry had some assured income from savings; 38% 
were being aided by judicious investments ; 27% had acquired property which 
brought in rentals; 13% had secured annuities, although practically all added 
the word ‘small’; and there were 25% who had some small security from 
other sources, such as royalties, etc. 

An interesting note was appended by one in response to this inquiry. 
It is worthy of being quoted although the writer is unknown. “Our chief in- 
come is from eight fine children. When three were ready for the university, 
a family conference was held over a long-range family program. Missionary 
salary would not provide savings for old age and education for the children. 
Which should we choose? We agreed that all available funds would be in- 
vested in education, and the children thus educated would provide all needed 
care for their parents in retirement. This was the plan. All the children at- 
tended the university. They, in turn, have provided their parents a home of 
their own and a bountiful living free from all financial worries. Though the 
children are now scattered over the earth (one is a major in China), to all of 
them the family home is still the center of the earth.”” We may confidently 
believe that others might make a similar statement. This thought calls to mind 
the words of Solomon in Psalm 127, “As arrows in the hand of a mighty 
man, so are the children of youth, Happy is the man that hath his quiver full 
of them.” 
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It is readily understood that many with limited resources upon which 
they can depend must add to their income in so far as possible. In our study 
information was requested concerning the means available for adding to 
income. The responses revealed that about 50% were called upon for pulpit 
supply from time to time, while four were engaged in eleemosynary work, 
chiefly in hospitals. Only three indicated that they were engaged in secular 
work. One is a chiropractor, another is a solicitor for insurance, and the third, 
who was formerly mayor of his city, is now employed part time. in civic 
secretarial work. One replied that he ‘lived by his wits and work,’ whatever 
that might mean, and another indicated he is giving piano and pipe organ 
lessons. 

Apart from what has been indicated, what do these retired ministers do? 
The question asked was, “How do you occupy your time to keep alert?’ The 
most striking answer was the one given by a veteran who stated that he is 
eighty-six years old. He said, “Eat enough, drink only milk and water, walk 
miles and miles, attend Sunday School and Church, play dart ball with the 
Brotherhood, read the news and especially the Bible. I have read both Old and 
New Testaments in January. It is ever new.” There’s an old saint who is taking 
it in his stride. May he live to be a hundred! 

To the credit of the synods with which they are connected, three of these 
veterans have been retained as their secretaries. Other synods which have a 
tendency to forget their retired warriors might take note. Favorite recrea- 
tions are reading and writing. To keep himself mentally alert one noble soul 
prepares a new sermon each week, although he may not be called upon to use 
it. A number are engaged actively in civic work, assist the local congrega- 
tion, or participate in community charity work. It would appear that the 
favorite recreation is found in gardening, one specializing in rose and chrys- 
anthemum culture. Others occupy themselves in household chores and raising 
chickens. One goes out for golf, lucky fellow! Others give lectures from time 
to time. One writes, “I pinch hit for vacant and disgruntled congregations 
at the call of the president of the synod, and in my spare time I am compiling 
a history of the synod and its congregations.” This man is certainly kept busy. 
One of those approached is the editor of the synodical journal, and several 
are assisting in summer schools, or are occasionally associated with college 
work. What an interesting round of duties and activities! When men cease 
such activities they have no desire to live; indeed they are dead while they 
live. We are justified in drawing the conclusion that our retired ministers are 
busily engaged in constructive work, without the strain and stress of ad~ 
ministering the affairs of a congregation, Let no one pity them; they should 
be applauded and encouraged. 

This brings us to our last inquiry which pertained to their relation with 
the synod with which they are connected. In this connection it should be noted 
that many of these men were formerly leaders in these bodies, occupying the 
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highest honor and distinction which their brethren could give them. The 
response to this query was not too happy. This was particularly true of those 
who have been retired for several years. Some of the replies were rather 
pathetic in their implications and appeared to indicate that the synod in which 
they had served faithfully and efficiently had practically forgotten them and 
the service which they had rendered for the advancement of the Kingdom of 
God. There are a few who have retired within recent years who are still re- 
tained upon synodical committees. The number is small. Others? As one indi- 
cated, “I am left to be an inactive onlooker,” and another, “I am simply en- 
rolled and kept posted.” The question is raised, Might it not be well for our 
synods, especially those which include a large number of retired ministers on 
their rolls, to organize them into some kind of ‘Ministerial Veterans Associa- 
tion” and assign some responsibility to them? We cannot leave this phase of 
our study without adding that practically all indicated that they attended 
the conventions of their synod as frequently as their limited finances and 
energies permitted. One disclosed the fact that the synod with which he is 
connected provides for the transportation of all retired ministers to the 
synodical conventions. Other synods should take notice. 

It may be assumed that what has been presented is a true cross-section 
of the retired ministers of the United Lutheran Church. According to modern 
thought they are living on “borrowed time,” but while this “borrowed time” 
presents problems, especially the problem of maintenance, none is suffering 
hardships, and all seem to be living abundantly in the consciousness that they 
. “have fought the good fight,” and “having kept the faith,” they are assured 
that the divine promise is true that “My God shall supply all your needs 
through the riches of His grace in Christ Jesus.” 

Without any question, many of these aging men are disturbed and dis- 
tressed from time to time on account of the privations they and the one 
dependent upon them must endure, a deprivation most largely due to in- 
ability to save sufficient to provide adequately for their declining years. To 
this must be added the neglect of the church in the past to provide adequately 
for their comfort and support. At the same time they utter no complaint and 
walk sturdily forward until “the day breaks and these shadows flee away.” 

There were informative comments appended to many of the question- 
naires which were most interesting. In explaining his inability to provide for 
his sustenance in his advancing years, one says this, “I started into school of 
eight and one-half years with less than ten dollars in my possession. I have 
twenty-one years of schooling in this family above high school, and eight 
years of music. I never received a salary of $200 per month, having no par- 
sonage for twenty-eight years of my ministry. And I am now receiving a 
pension of 83c per day, for which I am thankful.” That shows the spirit of 
those whom we call “retired ministers.” 

There was another who gave a sketch of his financial history from the 
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day of his ordination. This man even signed his name, a name well known in 
the Lutheran Church, and who, within comparatively recent years was an 
outstanding personality in his synod and in the councils of the church. He 
indicates that when he entered the ministry he received a salary of $400 per 
year, out of which $100 were paid for rent, and he had a wife and two chil- 
dren to provide for. As in the case of many others, one-tenth of his income 
was given to the Lord. Today this man is somewhat comfortably situated 
and he attributes it all to God’s blessing upon his fidelity in his giving to 
the Lord, 

The one outstanding feature evident inthe present lives of our retired 
ministers-is their assurance that their God and Father has never forsaken 
them, and that He will never fail in providing for their needs. They are a 
hopeful, optimistic group and should serve as an inspiration to those who are 
younger in years and at present actively engaged in the service of their Lord 
in His church. It must be conceded that with a few there is an undercurrent 
of concern as to the provision for their material needs as the years go by. but 
not one expressed any doubt. All honor to these veterans! Surely “their works 
will follow after them,” and their faith and hope and courage is worthy of 
emulation by all ministers. 


“THAT WE ARE BY NATURE SINFUL AND UNCLEAN™ 


JOHN H. SARDESON 
Ithaca, New York 


RIGINAL sin is the doctrine of the Christian faith that has suffered 
Q most at the hands of our present-day civilization. It has been bandied 
from pillar to post until it is no longer recognizable. To some, battered out 
of shape as it is, it has assumed the form and appearance of total depravity 
and by them, therefore, promptly labelled an ogre and dismissed. To others, 
being still battered, it has become a laughable derelict, evoking hoots and 
catcalls from the majority, a condescending “too bad” from the rest; the 
sum total rather like the effect produced by a successful clown at the circus: 
its nose red and bulbous, its clothes tattered and torn, its face woebegone 
and puzzled, its shoes shapeless and worn, its whole aura one of utter baffle- 
ment and surrender. 

Nor has the church done much for its rehabilitation. True, there have 
been prophets who have brushed it off and trotted it out, but largely to an 
audience tolerant at best, scoffing for the most part, scarcely comprehending 
en the whole. And that in the face of the sickness of our day. One is tempted 
to say that the best illustration of original sin lies right there: in our failure 
to recognize that we are sick even though we lie at death’s door; but to say 
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so now would not be fair to the argument, not until we have further defined 
this tattered and torn portion of our faith. 

Professor Reinhold Niebuhr, one, yea the greatest, of the prophets men- 
tioned above, has said, and truly, that one’s whole theological system rests, 
in the last analysis, upon how one treats original sin. That is how basic this 
doctrine is. That is how tragic has been its neglect and mistreatment. 

What, then, are some of the reasons for this sorry state of affairs? 

First, there is man’s innate desire to think better of himself than he 
ought. The doctrine of original sin conflicts with our deep-rooted feeling and 
estimate of our own merit and worth. Are we not made in the image of God, 
and proving it more every day with penicillin and sulfa, with B-29’s and 
the Norden bomb sight, with super-highways and zippers, with pre-fabri- 
cated houses, and all the other myriad details of modern mechanical advance- 
ment? Surely, year by year, we are striding toward the Kingdom, and in 
seven league boots at that. All of which has been added fuel for the fire of 
egotism which burns insatiably in all of us. 

A second reason for the neglect and disdain with which the doctrine of 
original sin has been treated is the forms in which it has been expressed. 
When you identify the substance of the doctrine with the behavior of a cer- 
tain couple over an apple in a legendary Garden of Eden, is it any wonder 
that it has been rather simple to throw the whole thing overboard? Particu- 
larly when we did not like the moral of the story anyway. Or again, it has 
been easy to overlook Paul’s constant reference to the first Adam because 
we, in our knowledge, knew there was no Adam anyway—a Moses most 
probably, an Abraham unlikely, but an Adam certainly not! Therefore, the 
whole case has been thrown out of court on insufficient grounds, the very 
premises proved false; so who can be expected to regard the conclusions? 

Lastly, the doctrine of original sin has fallen by the wayside because 
of the excesses to which its most avid followers have gone. There have been 
those who, starting with original sin, have ended with total depravity. And 
they have had their disciples. Between them, in their zeal to convict man of 
more than he ought to be convicted of, they have succeeded only in making 
it oftentimes impossible to convict him of even that of which he stands by 
nature convicted. Total depravity is unpalatable to most of us so we have 
discarded it, at the same time getting rid of original sin which we have 
treated as its first cousin, if not, indeed, as its progenitor. 

These three reasons at least have contributed to the utter neglect today 
of the doctrine of original sin, but always heading the list is the first and 
its ramifications; namely, the utter incompatibility of the Biblical doctrine 
of man as a sinner in need of grace and redemption and the post-Renaissance 
belief in the profound and unending capacity of human nature to build a new 
“Jerusalem in England’s green and pleasant land.” Careening down the stage 
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of history have been two principal philosophies of life, that stemming from 
the Reformation and that from the Renaissance. The unity that marked the 
thirteenth century was in the next split as by an atomic bomb and mankind 
has since been picking up the pieces, some to be polished off and displayed, 
‘ others to be quickly hidden and disposed of. Those displayed were the ones 
most like unto mirrors, wherein man, preening and strutting, could see the 
reflection he wanted to see—himself, strong and sturdy, legs braced, feet 
wide-apart, sleeves rolled-up, ready to beat out on the anvil of history his 
own destiny, and that with a capital D. 

Today there is an obvious crisis i our civilization. The ending of the 
war has done nothing to cure it, for the war itself was only a symptom of it. 
It is caused, basically, by two things, or, rather, by the opposite sides of the 
same thing. First is the inability to adjust our political and economic institu- 
tions quickly enough to the rapidity of change in a technical society. The 
most obvious manifestation of this is the contrast between the reality of 
“one world” created by economic interdependence and the political institu- 
tions which persist in perpetuating parochial nationalism. Man seems unable 
tu keep up in his social institutions with the demands made on them by his 
scientific ingenuity. It is as The New Yorker says: “We have often com- 
plained . . . that the political plans for the new world, as shaped by statesmen, 
are not fantastic enough. . . . The only conceivable way to catch up with 
atomic energy is with political energy directed to a universal structure. The 
preparations made at San Francisco for a security league of sovereign na- 
tions to prevent aggression now seem like the preparations some little girls 
might make for a lawn party as a thunderhead gathers just beyond the 
garden gate. The lemonade will be spiked by lightning. The little: girls will 
be dispersed.’ 

San Francisco made great strides in organizing the world for peace. 
The Charter goes farther than man has ever gone before in peaceably and 
farsightedly attempting so to rule our world that peace will ensue. Rightly, 
we have been somewhat pleased with San Francisco. On the other hand, 
San Francisco bears out our contention. Within a month it is outmoded. 
What good now is the veto power? When general mobilization had first to 
precede any large scale operations of a warlike nature, San Francisco was 
one thing. When a thousand planes, each taking off from a different airport, 
each carrying one or more atomic bombs, are let loose, of what good is the 
“progress” made at San Francisco. It is as sounding brass or a tinkling cym- 
bal, if, indeed, one could hear anything. above the resulting detonations. 
Verily, San Francisco is not “fantastic” enough. For “foreign policy” and 
nuclear energy cannot long coexist in the same world. We repeat, man seems 
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unable to adjust his political and economic institutions, indeed his whole social 
framework, quickly enough or profoundly enough to keep pace with the 
changes in his technical accomplishments. This, if anything, ought to discredit 
once and for all man’s naive belief that history will solve the problems which 
it creates. Obversely it ought to prove once and for all that history heightens 
those difficulties, presents us with new ones always on another scale than that 
formerly existing, and solves nothing ultimately. History, per se, is not re- 
demptive. It has been wishful thinking that has deemed it so. The degree of 
man’s mastery over nature has increased so rapidly and is now so extensive 
and intensive that he has assumed two things: first, that such increase is in 
the very nature of things and will continue until complete, and second, that 
because he has largely subjugated the natural world, he will likewise mold 
and make the social world, given only a little time and more education, for 
men are more recalcitrant than atoms, even than atoms. While we do not 
know the exact limit of our mastery over nature, we do know the ultimate 
limit, and that limit is death. “The days of our years are threescore years 
and ten; and if by reason of strength they be fourscore years,” yet ultimately 
shall a man die. While the exact limit of our mastery over our environment 
may be indeterminate, man’s final weakness can not be overcome—his ulti- 
mate dependence upon his natural environment. Man is even increasingly 
mastering his own nature, but he can never overcome the final limit which 
insists that no man is ever the complete master of his own nature. 

Modern man has been misled by the greatness of his achievement in the 
above fields to assume that he will eventually solve all his problems. He has 
thus committed the most basic of all sins: the sin of pride. And daily history 
is refuting this basic pretension of our culture. 

That is first, then. Man as a social creature has failed to keep up with 
man as a technical creature. There has been a spiritual lag.2 The second 
reason for the crisis of our day is, as has been pointed out, really the obverse 
side of the first, namely, the loss of faith in the daily workings of a God 
who is still nominally proclaimed and worshiped. Our culture has become 
thoroughly secularized.* God has been misplaced by some who can find him 
again only in the limitless reaches of the sky or the narrow confines of a 
foxhole, but seem to lose him again directly both feet are placed firmly back 
on the ground. But while he has been misplaced by some, he has been dis- 
placed by more. He has been displaced, in the last analysis, by man himself, 
by man and his creations. Thus where once the chief problem confronting 
an artist was whether to paint St. Peter or St. Paul, it is now whether to 


2 See Elton Trueblood, The Predicament of Modern Man, a brilliant analysis of this 


problem. : 
3 For the most penetrating and learned treatment of this see Pitrim Sorokin, The 
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paint a bunch of grapes or two apples and a banana; where literature once 
was concerned with “Paradise Lost” or a “Pilgrim’s Progress,” it is now 
concerned with “Main Street’ or “Winesburg, Ohio”; where mighty cathe- 
drals once reared their spires heavenward, pointing the very thoughts of the 
people in the same direction, too many modern counterparts are concerned 
with whether or not there will be sufficient parking-place under the structure. 
Truly ours is a “sensate” culture. 

It is so thoroughly “sensate’”’ because man has had pretensions of di- 
vinity. We have yielded to the temptation to “be as gods.” We have suc- 
cumbed to the primary human temptation which is to put ourselves in the 
place of God by claiming for ourselves a mastery of our own destiny which 
belongs only to him, and by seeking to do for ourselves what only he can 
do for us. It is not the meter of the poem which has given “Invictus” the 
popularity that it has today. It was not mere idle speech which caused one 
spokesman to say that in the atomic bomb we had harnessed “the basic 
power of the universe.’’ The Pharisee would be at one with him who thanked 
God that the bomb had fallen to “our trusteeship.” John Baillie does well to tell 
us the story of the New York Sunday School teacher who concluded a lesson 
on the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican by saying, “And now, chil- 
dren, let us thank God that we are not as this Pharisee.’* 

The secularization of our culture is the natural outgrowth of this dis- 
placement. We have worshiped false gods and set our eyes on false eternals. 
We have reached for the stars and come up with only a handful of atomic 
dust, potent to be sure but not “the basic power of the universe.” We have 
forsaken God, the fountain of living waters, and hewed ourselves cisterns, 
broken cisterns that will hold no water.* 

Now, if any of this be true, what is it in us which has brought it to 
pass? Christianity has labeled it ‘‘original sin.” The Confession of Sins claims 
that it is because “we are by nature sinful and unclean.” Which is to say, 
original sin. For original sin is nothing if it is not that which is in our 
nature, inherent, part of that which forms the ego. Original sin is simply 
theology for history. It is the basic religious fact underlying man’s whole 
historical development. “It is the principle of the most fundamental law of 
history, if by ‘law’ is meant the statement of what always happens. This 
law may be formulated as follows: every good achieved by the natural man 
is negated by a corresponding evil.”® 

There are many other ways of saying the same thing. One could say 
that original sin is that which makes a man a man and not a god. One could 


4 Invitation to Pilgrimage, p. 60. 

5 Jeremiah 2:13. 

6D. R. Davies, Down Peacock’s Feathers, p. 76. The italics are his. This is, I think, 
one of the great books of recent years, witty, penetrating, true. 
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say that it means that it is beyond the power of man, individually or col- 
lectively, to save himself. One could say that it is that in man which causes 
him always to be a sinner and fall short of the glory of God. One could 
say that it is that in man which causes him, in the last analysis, to be selfish. 
One could say, and this is the simplest and most basic explanation, that it is 
pride, that pride which is the parent sin. There are still other ways, but these 
will have to suffice here. Some new way of saying “original sin,” however, 
seems to be indicated, for semantic if not psychological reasons. Let us look, 
therefore, more fully at the above circumlocutions. 

Original sin means that every good achieved by man is negated by a 
corresponding evil. We have already touched upon this “law.” It is basic 
for a true understanding of history. It is a large part of the Christian answer 
to Humanism and all else that would elevate man above the God whose 
creature he is. It gives man a proper perspective. It reminds him that he is 
a “stranger and pilgrim.” It states, further, that it is the heavenly city and 
not the earthly city which will triumph. And above all, it explains our present 
predicament. 

Now that the war has ended, this insight becomes imperative. For if 
we forget it in the flush of triumph and with the potential vistas of peace 
opening before us, we will soon and inevitably find ourselves again building 
upon sand. We will place our faith in economics, or politics, or world gov- 
ernment, or ships and planes and tanks and bombs, forgetting that all of 
them are but instruments in the hands of man and perforce touched with 
the sin of their makers and users. But if, healthily, we come to see that every 
advance—even that, for instance, of global government—is at the same time 
the instigator of new problems and new evils, we may (and therein would 
lie our salvation) remember that we hold all things under God and to him 
alone “is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever and ever.” 
But if we forget, if we blithely assume again that we are the architects of 
a better world and that we can solve our own problems by our own strength 
and by taking thought, we shall again fail, we shall again find our world 
crashing down about us. By the grace of God we have another chance to 
orientate ourselves and our civilization with Him. If we fail, Toynbee’s list 
of defunct civilizations will lengthen by one. There is no alternative. It is 
either/or, Either we cease living as if we were God or we perish. 

In other words, we had better now begin recognizing that God is “the 
wholly other.” Begin recognizing that there is always, at whatever level our 
life and accomplishments may reach, a gulf between us and Him. Not a gulf 
. which can not be bridged, but a gulf which is bridged by his mercy and not 
our efforts. We are men and He is mindful of us, not because we deserve 
it but because, by grace through faith, He pleases to be. He alone can make 
the overtures. Christianity is not as calculus is to arithmetic, not the highest 
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reach of man toward God. It is the complete opposite. It is the outreach of 
God for sinful man through Jesus Christ, his Son, our Lord. We are men, 
which is to say, synonymously, sinners, and sinners we shall remain. It has 
been so ordered. We would do well to accept the nature of things. Eventually 
one gets hurt if one persists in beating one’s head against a stone wall. 
That being so, it remains beyond the power of man, individually or 
collectively, to save himself. As Christians we preach a Redeemer. But we 
have in large part forgotten or deliberately ignored that fact. We have 
thought that we would solve our own problems. It is true that we may solve 
the problems which arise out of folly or of ignorance or of any other re- 
mediable cause, but not the problems growing out of sin, and they are the 
problems which reach widest and go deepest. We have felt that the unfold- 
ing years would solve them, that history held its own solution if we but 
found the key. “The truly amazing conquests of science in the last hundred 
vears have undoubtedly given rise, in the mind of today, to the unprecedented 
illusion that man’s destiny is to be fulfilled in this world. If so much of 
Nature could be brought under human control, then surely much more could 
be conquered in time. Man’s greatest need is not salvation but time. Nothing 
could escape man’s almighty hand.’ In those words Davies wrote more truly 
than he knew. With the advent of the atomic bomb it begins to look as if 
“nothing could escape man’s almighty hand.” But, perversely, not in redemp- 
tion but in destruction. Thus again we see the operation of a profound con- 
tradiction in the ongoing processes of history, the effect of which is what the 
good men do is always offset by the evil, both being on a new level. Hence 
the need for an objective redeemer, one who while being within history is 
yet above history; one who knows and experienced history, but is not en- 
meshed within the toils of history; namely, Jesus of Nazareth, the Christ. 
Thus would we do well to give ear to Paul’s words: “For I am determined 
not to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.’® 
There is the only redemption individual or collective man will ever know. 
Still discussing the above-mentioned circumlocutions, we come to the 
statement that original sin is that in man which causes him always to be a 
sinner and fall short of the glory of God. That strikes nearest home. That 
cuts away the vague collectivism summed up in the term “history” and 
points the finger directly at myself. “God be merciful to me, a sinner.”® That 
is my true nature. No matter how zealously I seek after the will of God, 
both to know it and to do it, I yet fall short. I sin. The will of God, simply 
because it must pass through me, becomes tainted. I am incapable of being 


7 Ibid., pp. 106-107. 
8 First Corinthians 2:2. 
9 Luke 18:13. 
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sinless. No matter to what saintly heights I might rise, heights which no one 
has necessarily yet reached, I would still remain a creature, and the essence 
of creatureliness is that I am “by nature sinful and unclean.” In a very real 
sense that fact is not my fault. In the same measure it is not my fault that 
I have brown eyes. What has gone before has determined that. All the long- 
ing in the world will not make them blue, neither will acting as if they were 
blue. By nature they are brown. By nature I am a sinner. God—and here 
we enter upon dangerous ground—has made it so. Did God, then, will sin? 
No, in the sense that He deliberately made us sinners so that by displaying 
His Power He could later save us. Yes, in the sense that He made us as 
we are, and as we are we are “by nature sinful and unclean.”’ At least that 
is the assertion of our Confession and the demonstrable conclusion of history. 

I am “fearfully and wonderfully made.” I am also so made that, in the 
last analysis, I must act selfishly. For man, simply because he is a man, 
remains a finite creature who continues to understand his needs better than 
the needs of others. Complete disinterestedness of behavior and attitude is 
never achieved in human relationships. As Jeremy Bentham, I believe, pointed 
out, I love my children more than other children. Given proper conditions 
and provocations I would, therefore, sin against other children for the sake 
of my children. Such a sin would undoubtedly be the most “natural,” the 
most understandable, and the most easily forgiven of all sins, nonetheless it 
is a sin which is due to my nature as a sinful man, and as such thwarts God’s 
will. Most men, however, possibly all men, also demonstrate that fact at 
other levels. In the last analysis they love their own country more than other 
countries, their own race more than other races, and so on. They are caught 
up, in short, by the very life which they live, a life which causes them to 
sin while at the same time being a life in which sin has played a determining 
part. Original sin is nothing if it is not selfishness; original sin is that which 
puts self in the center instead of God. 

We come back, therefore, to pride, which we have earlier called the 
simplest and most basic synonym for original sin. For what but pride could 
make us put ourselves in the center where only God belongs. “My first 
thought is for my own advantage, and yours (I hope I do you no injustice) 
is for yours.’?° Thus, as Baillie points out, “it is the pride in us that has 
put all things out of joint. Each of us behaves as if all things were centered 
in humanity, and humanity in him.’’* Instead of which, in reality, man’s 
importance lies not in himself, but in his relation to God. Man is important 
not because he is a “‘little lower than the angels,” but because he is a child 
of God. His importance decreases proportionately, to be safe, as the father- 


10 John Baillie, op. cit., p. 55. The parentheses are his. 
11 Ibid., p. 56. 
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child relationship becomes marred or broken. For man is important, not as 
he stands on his own two feet but as he falls on his knees before God. 

If any of this is true, if we are “by nature sinful and unclean,” we had 
better begin to mean it, in all its awfulness, as we say it Sunday upon Sun- 
day. For the only thing that any man can ever do about original sin is 
recognize and acknowledge it, confess it before Him who alone can over- 
come it. For a proud man, that is to say any man, cannot conquer his pride, 
since he would then be proud of having conquered it. There is an infinite 
regression in the nature of sin. God alone can take the final step, make the 
final gesture which will overcome it. That He has already done. Hence any 
system of theology places forgiveness before sanctification. That is the Gos- 
pel—that ‘““God commended his love toward us, in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us.” “We are by nature sinful and unclean.” That 
is why Christ died. 


IS GOD MERELY THE WHOLLY OTHER? 


WILLIAM C. BERKEMEYER 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


HIS phrasing is deliberately provocative. To a Barthian it must be the- 
f pee sacrilege to use “merely” before “the wholly Other.” Yet this 
is to my mind the key error that vitiates a position that represents a radical 
over-emphasis. on one aspect of religious truth and a denial, sometimes open 
and often implied, of other equally valid aspects. I am sorry that, in dis- 
cussing this position, Professor Heinecken* did not see fit to use all his 
opportunity to expound the idea of the wholly Other with fuller detail. 
Almost half of his article is used, as the author explains it, “to arouse 
the interest” of the reader, but, as it appears to this reader, to beg the 
question. 

I am therefore tempted to begin my reply in the same way. If I suc- 
cumbed to that temptation, I might proceed by pointing out that if you 
choose an absolutely other God, you must be content with a sub-Christian, 
non-rational, arbitrary Deity with whom reason and morality, personality 
and freedom have no necessary affinity at all. The synoptic Jesus might be 
quoted, pages on end, to indicate that a God who is merely wholly Other 
is utterly inconsistent with the historical roots of our Christian faith. I might 
indicate, as R. Otto does very unmistakably in his The Idea of the Holy, 


12 Romans 5:8. 
1 Martin J. Heinecken, “Is God the Absolutely Other?” in The Lutheran Church 
Ouarterly, July, 1945, pp. 241-57. 
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how the best and purest manifestations of the religion of the wholly Other 
are to be found in Animism, Spiritism, and the mana.of idols and shrines, 
and that the best illustration in our own day, among the modern religions 
of the world, is to be found not in Christianity but in Islam. It is indeed 
strange that with Kierkegaard and Barth our author fails to see in the 
grotesque heathen rites and images that very non-rational element in religion 
which they want to tie up so closely with the prophetic idea of a God who is 
best revealed in what modern men call moral, personal, rational, anthropo- 
morphic qualities. It is all the more strange since Professor Heinecken recog- 
nizes that in the most perfect self-revelation of God we have, ie., in Jesus, 
we see not “absolute otherness,” but “absolute likeness.”? 

To continue my “begging of the question,” I might re-ask all those ques- 
tions the author admits the critics of his position pose, because he simply 
does not answer them: 


If God is absolutely other than man, how then can we say anything at all about him?... 
What happens to the image of God in man, if God is absolutely other? What point of 
contact is there between God and man? How can man ever get to know of the existence 
of such an absolutely other? What happens to the concept of his personality? Why could 
not He then just as well be some impersonal force? . . . How do we know anything 
about God, or even know there is a God, when all human powers of knowledge are in- 
capable of reaching to God? (P. 244.) 


I might even enlarge Canon Raven’s observation that the continental 
pre-occupation with the wholly Other is but the theological counterpart of 
the philosophical and political flight from and repudiation of both reason and 
morality in all of life’s relationships. I might assert that the either-or choice 
which the Barthians insist we must make is a non-sequitur. They themselves 
say that God is both “wholly other” and “utterly like’ man. 

But enough of this! Let us get down to wrestling with the key error. 

The sanest and, I believe, truest exposition of the idea of God as the 
wholly Other is to be found in R. Otto’s The Idea of the Holy, from which 
Barth and his followers have taken only a segment and tried to make that 
the whole. But Otto himself regards the non-rational as only one aspect of 
the Holy, one side of Divinity—a side matched by the rational and moral 
and inseparably woven together in all the great religions of mankind. He 
rightly sees Christianity as the religion, not because it is most non-rational 
but because in it the non-rational has been most perfectly “schematized,” to 
speak philosophically, with and in the rational and moral. 

Moreover, Otto points out that there is in man not only a rational ele- 

2 A friend with whom I was discussing these matters commented, somewhat face- 


tiously but accurately, that the religious rituals of certain modern secret lodges display 
this sense of God the wholly Other much more purely than does historic Lutheranism, 
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ment to correspond and respond to the rational in God, but also a non-rational 
element to match and answer the non-rational in God. Though the ability to 
sense and respond to Divinity is not actually realized in every man, it is 
potentially present. It is the God-like image in which man was created and 
which can no more be lost in its entirety than in this world radium could 
be lost. 


My purpose here is not to interpret Otto in detail or to indicate that 1 
helieve he has said the last word on this subject. Nor do I think these few 
sentences do justice to Otto’s great book. What I am concerned to point out 
is that the greatest interpreter of the idea of God the wholly Other would 
repudiate, as utterly one-sided and imperfect, an application of the idea such 
as Barth and our author make. In fact, every authority whom Professor 
Heinecken quotes—from Luther to Kierkegaard to Heim—reason as does 
Rudolf Otto. Difference in quality between man and God does not require 
a God so wholly other that man has absolutely nothing in common with 
Him—nothing like God in God’s creation that makes posible communion 
and fellowship and partial understanding. 


A truer analogy of the likeness and unlikeness of God and man than 
the relation of a third dimensional mind to a fourth would be the contrast 
between him who was made “in God’s image” “‘a little lower than the angels” 
and “the beasts of the field” over which man was given “dominion.” In 
seeking to establish and illustrate that fact that God is Absolutely Other by 
discussing matters of time and space, by saying God is neither spacial nor 
temporal, the author goes to philosophy, pure philosophy, to interpret a re- 
ligious idea. If this is not a case of the very rationalism which in other places 
he condemns and despises, I do not understand him. All this has nothing 
to do with those religious relationships which are indicated by such words 
as implicit faith, prayer, love, etc. 

Moreover, even from a philosophical point of view the idea of the whoily 
Other is suspect. Logically such a conception can lead only to agnosticism, 
an agnosticism unrelieved by any special knowledge conveyed by special means 
to chosen people given special organs of reception and understanding. The 
author admits these difficulties early in his discussion, but fails to solve them. 
His only answer involves a kind of arbitrary predestination which is utterly 
unrelated to the moral or spiritual or rational characteristics of the recipient. 
All men are sinners; God blindly chooses a few, perhaps the blackest of all, 


to receive His self-revelation and provides these with the necessary tools. 


This creates a pure deus ex machina kind of salvation which no one can 
understand and question; it posits a Calvinistic God of pure will who makes 
right and wrong by arbitrary fiat, a God who is uninterested in moral growth 
and therefore uninterested in man. According to such a view, it is only 
chance and fate that we should honor the suffering servant and despise Hit- 
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ler. “Faith” is made into a kind of secret, God-given ability granted to chosen 
favorites to enable them to see and interpret God the wholly Other in Jesus. 
It may be. But then the truest interpreters of the Bible are not the his- 
torical scholars but the mystic philosophers. This is utterly un-Pauline. 

Men who reason this way do not seem to realize that they build on sand 
when they start with the idea of a God for whom all the values mankind 
has regarded as high and permanently valuable have no meaning. What then 
can Jesus and Paul mean when they speak of God as Father and invite all 
sorts of men into His family circle? The whole business is mockery unless 
men can respond. What can Paul’s Abba Father mean if God is the wholly 
Other? What can righteousness be but a kind of unreal interim ethic if 
God does not work in men and through them—if Christlikeness and the 
Kingdom are not real goals, only pictures of another country? 

The Barthians go on at great length to illustrate and explain that which 
they themselves admit cannot be even known, much less grasped. They seek 
to grasp both horns of the dilemma and then cry ecstatically: “A paradox!” 
What a blessed relief it must be to say A is B and B is not A and forestall 
all argument by calling it a paradox. Perhaps it is true. But why not say: 
“1 don’t know, and it really doesn’t matter, as far as religion is concerned.” 
That kind of agnosticism would be really much more religious. 

Take two key Christian beliefs, for example. 

We believe, as do the Barthians, that God is gracious. But suppose. this 
ineffable God of the wholly Other would say tomorrow: “I am not gracious. 
I hate men. Help me destroy them.” They could not say: “There must be 
some mistake. That’s false. You have misunderstood God.” They could not 
allow their rational and moral conscience to judge. They could not talk back 
to God, as Jeremiah did. But you and I know, no matter what any future 
prophet says, that God is gracious. His spirit speaks to ours in Jesus. We 
are sure. 

So, too, the Barthian idea of sin is likewise unbiblical. Sin for him is 
nothing religious, nothing immoral, not a matter of lack of trust and fellow- 
ship with God, not unlikeness to God in character and spirit. All these things, 
by definition, would be utterly impossible and probably undesirable. Since 
only God can give a man “ears to hear” and since He did not give them to 
all men, sin is only the predetermined, prehistoric condition whereby man is 
man and God is God, and never the twain shall meet. 

If God is merely the wholly Other, then Christianity is indeed what some 
in the early Colossian church tried to make it—what the Gnostics said it 
was—a mystery religion. But we have not so known either Jesus or Paul. 
God is indeed wholly Other. But He is also our Father and we are made in 
His image. His Spirit can “bear witness with our spirit,’ as Paul says, “that 
we are the children of God, and if children, then heirs, heirs of God and 
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joint-heirs with Christ, if so be we suffer with Him that we may also be 
glorified forever” (Rom. 8:16-17). 

That God is other than man is axiomatic to religion. That this otherness 
lies not in the direction of man’s greatest capacities, moral character and 
reason, but in the direction of his non-rational and non-moral perception is 
the reversal of the whole direction of Hebrew prophecy and Christian thought. 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS’ 


Music Master of the Middle West: the Story of F. Melius Christiansen and the St. 
Olaf Choir. By Leola Nelson Bergmann. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1945. 230 pages. $2.50. 


This is an interesting book about a picturesque personality and a worthwhile or- 
ganization. It is biography with something of the sweep of history in it, for the per- 
sonality it presents is, at every point in his career, placed against the proper background 
of the period. 

Mrs. Bergmann informs us in the preface that she has sought to tell a three fold 
tale: the story of St. Olaf College, the life story of F. Melius Christiansen, the story 
of the growth of his work in music from regional to national significance. Turning to 
the second and third of these objectives, we see that Mrs. Bergmann’s membership in 
the Choir for four years, her numerous contacts with Dr. Christiansen, and her close 
examination of records haye enabled her to paint a full length portrait of the man. Dr. 
Christiansen’s career is traced from his early years in Norway through his struggle to 
establish himself in America, his repeated trips to Leipzig for further study to his 
connection with St. Olaf College as head of the Department of Music and conductor 
of the Choir. The great contribution he has made as a composer of religious choral 
music is also fully discussed, as well as his work and influence in later years in the 
Christiansen Choral School, which has been attended by more than 2,500 conductors 
of choral music since its founding in 1935. The work of the Choir in rehearsals, con- 
certs, the story of its tours in this country and in Europe from 1920 to 1944, its pro- 
grams and the spirit of loyalty and devotion to Dr. Christiansen and the cause of 
a cappella singing which held the organization together, are interestingly and fully pre- 
sented. The chapter “How does he do it” would alone be worth many times the price 
of the book to aspiring conductors, if the art of conducting could be learned from books, 
which it cannot. 

Mrs. Bergmann’s studies in American Civilization at the University of Iowa, which 
granted her the Ph.D. degree, have given her an appreciation of social, cultural, and 
religious values which speaks in her reconstruction of historical situations and her 
analysis of national, ecclesiastical, and musical developments. For many readers the 
chief value of the book may lie in this larger aspect of the subject. Dr. Christiansen 
and his Choir are shown against the background of St. Olaf College, the College against 
the background of the Norwegian Lutheran Church; the Church against its immediate 
background of pioneer development in mid-western America and its distant background 
in Europe. Lutheran readers will be particularly interested in the story of the trans- 
planting from Europe of the rich heritage of Lutheran choral music and the develop- 
ment in this country of a cappella singing, a characteristic feature of Lutheran choir music 
abroad. Dr. Christiansen made this his special field. Unlike Dr. Williamson, whose 
Westminster Choir covers the entire field of choral music, or Dr. Woole, who brought 


1 Books reviewed or noticed in these pages may be secured through the United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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out the Passions and the Church Cantatas of Bach at Bethlehem, Dr. Christiansen has 
distinguished himself by his programs and his original compositions in the limited field 
of a cappella choral music and particularly music based upon the Lutheran choral. 

The author’s treatment of her subject is sympathetic throughout, but her sense of 
values compels her to voice severe criticism of some of Dr. Christiansen’s later com- 
positions, as departing from the dignity and seriousness of his earlier work, as showing 
less concern for the religious significance of his texts, and as frequently “dropping to, 
the level of the banal, saccharine and sometimes even the cute’”—all of which is reflected 
in the work of the Choir, which in recent years has been singing with greater artistry 
but with less conviction and spirit than in its earlier years. 

The least satisfactory part of the book is that dealing with St. Olaf College. This 
story is told inadequately and lopsidedly. Beginning with disparaging remarks concerning 
the lack of church interest and support of the college in its early days, there is little 
appreciation in the later pages of the depth of religious conviction and the vigor of the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church which responded so magnificently, to the leadership of 
men like Lars W. Boe, P. O. Holland and others who drew forth the munificent gifts 
of Harold Thorson, procured the funds now awaiting expenditure in a great new build- 
ing program, and built up the strong and influential institution which is the envy of 
many older church colleges in the East. 

The general excellence of the work is marred by several inaccuracies. On pages 91 
and 119, the National Lutheran Church is confused with the United Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church. The National Lutheran Council is referred to as including all Lutherans 
in America (p. 124), and Muhlenberg College is regarded as a German Lutheran in- 
stitution (p. 168). 

LutHer D. REED 


The Journals of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. In Three Volumes. Translated by Theo- 
dore G, Tappert and John W. Doberstein. Volume IT. Philadelphia: The Muhlenberg 
Press, 1945. 772 pages. $3.50 by subscription only. 


The first volume in this set was reviewed in THE LUTHERAN CHURCH QUARTERLY for 
April, 1943, pp. 220f. In the meantime it is gratifying to observe how widely this work 
has been welcomed by scholars as a first-class source document for American church 
history and for general American culture. This second volume has been eagerly awaited 
by the students of history, particularly Lutheran students. It is somewhat larger than 
the first volume, but fully as attractive in appearance and fascinating in contents. 

Volume One carried the story of Muhlenberg’s amazing activities from the begin- 
ning of 1742 to the end of 1763. It covered the first two periods of his career in 
America, the period of beginnings and adjustment (1742-1745), when his labors were 
limited to his three congregations in southeastern Pennsylvania, and the period of wide- 
spread influence through synod and church (1745-1763), when he bore on his heart 
“the care. of all the churches.’ This new volume takes up his narrative at Sunday, 
January 1, 1764, and carries it through Tuesday, December. 31, 1776. It covers the aan 
period of his career, the period of the harvest. 

Here he holds the candle to his face as he ponders the serious problems his own 
success has brought to him. His children go through school and take up their life work, 
The Lutheran Church grows into a position of influence in the commonwealth. The 
president of the Synod is torn with anguish at the wickedness of men and burdened 
with excessive demands upon his time and strength; but he records all his activities in 
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detail, his sermon outlines and even his conversations, in even greater detail than he did 
in the earlier years in America. 

Besides the record of routine pastoral work and the administration of the synod, 
this second volume carries the interesting story of Regina the captive, the long journey 
to Georgia to heal the troubles among the Salzburgers, the conflicts with fanatics and 
sectarians, and the association with men like the Weisers, Whitefield, Stiegel, Hartwig, 
and von Wrangel. Here also we sce the sons of Muhlenberg emerging into prominence. 
We witness the gathering of the war-clouds, the outbreak of the Revolution, the declara- 
tion of independence, and at the very end Washington crossing the Delaware. 

Volume Two maintains the same high quality of translation as characterized Volume 
One. It deepens our impression that we have in these books a yeritable mine of his- 
torical and religious information, an invaluable help to the understanding of eighteenth 
century America. ’ 

Aspe Ross WENTz 


Method for the Easy Comprehension of History. By John Bodin. Translated by Beatrice 
Reynolds. New York: Columbia University Press, 1945. 402 pages. $6. 


The first English translation of Bodin’s Method shows us the working of a man’s 
mind during the transitional period between the medieval and modern ages. This work 
will interest only a small circle among the readers of Tue Lururran CuurcH Quar- 
TERLY. These likely as not will be possible specialists in the French Reformation, French 
humanism, students of historiography and government, and those interested in sixteenth 
century Platonism. It is not improbable, too, that those concerned about man’s intellectual 
struggle to understand his past will turn to this book and find John Bodin erudite beyond 
his thirty-six years in an age that possessed few of the means that we deem indispensable 
for historical research. There will be admiration expressed for the skill of Beatrice 
Reynolds, who has given us a smooth and doubtlessly an accurate translation. This was 
truly a labor of love, for she must have realized that her translation, excellent and 
important in its way as it is, would never be a world’s best-seller. 

There is a temptation—not easily withstood—to use this book not merely as an occa- 
sion for a review but also for a bit of moralizing. Here is a book published by a dis- 
tinguished publisher for a few specialists. The price indicates that fact! A careful 
reading of the book substantiates it, Yet, our publication houses—often willing and 
wealthy servants of the church—have pleaded that much needed works for the cultivation 
of Lutheran theology and for the deepening of the faith could not be published because 
the sale would be limited by the paucity of readers. Apparently others are motivated in 
the printing and publishing of books, in part at least, by less mercenary considerations. 

Benjamin Lotz 


Doom and Resurrection. By Joseph L. Hromadka. Richmond, Virginia: Madrus House, 
1945, 122 pages. $2. 


Formerly a professor at the University of Prague, Dr. Hromadka is a theological 
thinker of recognized standing, particularly in Europe. He was called by Dr. Walter 
Horton, in his book on Continental Theology, the leading Protestant mind in Central 
Europe. Being an outspoken supporter of liberty and democracy, he was a man much 
sought after by the invaders of Czechoslovakia. He was fortunate enough to escape to 
Switzerland and come eventually to the United States where he is Stuart Guest Pro- 
fessor of Apologetic and Christian Ethics at Princeton Theological Seminary. 
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Doom and Resurrection is his first book in English, several volumes having been 
published earlier in his native tongue. It is a compact summary of his diagnosis of the 
disease that threatens present civilization. The author expresses not only his own analysis, 
but also that of several other leading theologians. His chapters on Stefan Zweig, Dosto- 
yevski, Masaryk, Radl, and Karl Barth serve as excellent introductions to these men. 

Though the tragic tendencies of the present are clearly pointed out, and solemn 
warning given, the author is not hopelessly pessimistic. The fundamental issue he states 
thus: “The real issue is whether our spiritual vigor, moral resources, intellectual vision, 
and understanding suffice to cope with the devastation wrought upon the soul and mind 
of the Europeon continent and with the tremendous ee coming from the European 
sashes 

The ultimate solution, as repeatedly stated,is to Pe found in Jesus Christ, His 
resurrection, power, and presence. In this direction lies the only promise of light in 
the surrounding darkness, and resurrection out of the impending doom. 

The book is a discerning analysis of man’s failures as well as his noble possibilities. 
It makes timely and stimulating reading. 


Frank H. Crutz 


The Flower of Grass. By Emile Cammaerts. New York: Harper Brothers, 1945. 176 
pages. $2. 


There is a revival of interest in the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. Doctrinal 
preaching is in vogue. Individual souls are craving for and seeking the guidance of the 
teaching of holy writ. The previous writings of Mr. Cammaerts are founded upon the 
teachings of the scriptures. Mr. Auden in the foreword to this volume says: “Mr. Cam- 
maerts’ book, like those of Augustine and Cardinal Newman before him, is not so much 
an autobiography as a paragraph in the biography of divine Grace.” 

This record of spiritual pilgrimage from humanism to the Christian way of life 
presents in clear, understandable form the weaknesses of humanism as an answer to the 
fundamental questions of the human soul. It also states the teachings of revelation which 
are foundational to life in Christ. 

The reader of this book will be helped in the mission of rescuing people from mere 
humanism and the isms which grow out of it. Many believers will be helped by the 
experiences of this pilgrim to formulate their faith and express it more helpfully to 
others. 

The writer faces the realities of the spiritual world honestly and courageously. The 
book makes the reader face God’s commandments, the question of man’s destiny, the fact 
of sin, the demands of Christianity, the necessity of applying the teachings of Chris- 
tianity to life in the world of today without compromise or evasion. 

I have read carefully seven of the sixteen books listed as helpful in connection with 
a study of the problem of humanism, and find they are well chosen for the purpose. 

The author defends the fundamental teachings of Christianity fearlessly, directly, 
and without equivocation. He considers the incarnation, the resurrection, redemption, 
and the fall of man and original sin as the four columns upon which our religion rests, 
He presents the weakness of liberalism, shows how the Christian can find real joy in 
the solid foundation for their faith, and how to understand the mission of pain. The 
problem and limits of true freedom are clearly set forth. It is an account of an experience 
of life that searches the heart and satisfies the soul of the thoughtful reader. 

H. D. Hoover 
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The Church and the Returning Soldier. By Roy A. Burkhart. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1945. 204 pages. $2. 


A sense of commission caused the author to prepare this book. The fact that only 
five per cent of churches keep in touch with their service men disturbed him because 
of neglected opportunity and responsibility. When and how to begin in the local parish 
is presented. The first section, “The Mind of the Soldier,” reveals an accurate insight 
into what the service man thinks and how he reacts upon returning home. This knowledge 
was acquired not only from men of his own large parish but from visiting service men 
in military posts. A section on guidance to the wounded and confused is especially good 
and the call to a revitalized church is challenging. 

If a pastor will read only one book on this vital subject, then this is it. 

; CLauvE E. ScHick 


The Nature of the Church. A Report. of the American Theological Committee of the 
Continuation Committee, World Conference on Faith and Order. Chicago and New 
York: Willett, Clark and Company, 1945. 127 pages. Paper, 75 cents. 


Two streams of thought and action constitute the ecumenical movement in its present 
form. One has to do with Faith and Order, the other with Life and Work. When they 
began to converge in the late twenties, it became clear that the primary problem for 
both of them is the true nature of the church, its faith and its mission in the world. 
Cominittees were appointed to make comprehensive study of various phases of the sub- 
ject. Four volumes were planned. The American Theological Committee, consisting of 
twenty-one members, was appointed in 1939 and has held nine meetings. Its Report 
is now published. 

The first chapter is the most important. It gives an incisive summary of the issues 
that emerged in the committee’s work, surveying the areas of agreement and setting 
forth the differences of view-point that were disclosed in the papers submitted and the 
discussions held. Sixteen denominations in the United States and Canada were repre- 
sented on ‘the committee, and both the agreements and the divergences are significant. 

Then there is a series of eleven “Denominational Statements” which are particularly 
interesting because all of them. follow the topics of a definite questionnaire. The state- 
ment concerning “The Lutheran Conception of the Church” was given its final form by 
Professor Eric H. Wahlstrom, of the Augustana Seminary at Rock Island. His closing 
words will bear frequent repetition: “We need help in our Church to keep alive the 
meaning of a body as opposed to the individual. The Reformation was a revolt from 
the wrong conception of societas christiana—we have not found an adequate substitute, 
the right idea of the Church Catholic. We need help also in keeping vividly before us 
the New Testament picture of a living Church, in which there is unceasing ‘travail’ to 
bring and keep each member in vital personal faith-fellowship with God through Christ.” 
Another Lutheran member of the committee was Professor T. G. Tappert, of the 
Philadelphia Seminary, but the members of the committee, we are told, do not. officially 
represent their communions. 

This method of approach to the problems of ecumenicity will be greeted by Lutherans 
with high approval. The contents of this little volume should make it clear that church 
union or even Christian unity has a long road yet before it. No quick resolutions of a 
popular conference can accomplish it. The spirit and tone of this Report will help 
greatly to produce common understanding among Protestants. Along this road lie the 
peace and united action of the non-Roman churches. No study of modern church history 
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or comparative symbolics can overlook this book. For classroom use it is available at 
about half price from the United Lutheran Publication House. 


AppEL Ross WENTz 


Light From the Old For a New Order, Volume II. By Dallas C, Baer. Burlington: 
The Lutheran Literary Board, 1945. 237 pages. 


This Volume II of Expository Sermons covers the whole Eisenach Old Testament 
Lessons for the Sundays of the Church Year from the Festival of Pentecost to the 
Twenty-seventh Sunday after Trinity. Volume I, published in 1944, includes the series 
from the First Sunday in Advent-to the Sunday after the Ascension. 

In this second volume the author, who holds the A.M., S.T.M., and D.D. degrees, 
and who is pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church, Selinsgrove, Pa., continues his excellent 
expository method of interpretation and preaching which characterizes Volume I. The 
thirty sermons here set forth are timely messages to common people in the congregation 
today. Although the illustrations from modern life are comparatively few, nevertheless 
the application of the Scriptural truths to situations today is pertinent. 

Of interest are some of the striking sermon topics, such as ‘The ‘Fifth Column’ 
in the Church,” “Man Proposes, God Disposes,” “Better Days Ahead,” “Times that Test 
Men’s Souls,” and “The Brevity of Life.” The preacher is somewhat prosaic in his 
presentation, never sensational. One wishes that he might draw more largely upon 
the imagination, which has a legitimate place in preaching. Yet he is always clear and 
convincing. His is the typical Lutheran sermon, Scriptural, plain, unadorned, unadul- 
terated. No one can mistake the meaning of each message, which is drawn from the 
Word, centered in Christ, and applied to human needs. 

This volume, together with Volume I, will aid greatly in cultivating a greater ap- 
preciation of the Eisenach Old Testament lessons, about which so little has been written 
in recent years. 

E. E. Flack 


- 


New Testament Commentary: From the Aramaic and the Ancient Eastern Customs. By 
George M. Lamsa. Philadelphia: A. J. Holman Company, 1945. xvii, 630 pages. $3.75. 


It is a pity that such a beautiful book should be marred by its content. A few 
quotations, taken at random, will suffice to illustrate the character of Mr. Lamsa’s 
commentary. 

Speaking of the Jewish communities of Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece, he says, 
“Most of these people were descendants of the Ten Tribes that had been exiled from 
Palestine by the Assyrians” (p. 36). Practically the same statement is repeated on p. 136. 
What warrant is there for such a conclusion? “Matthew (Zachaeus) gave only half of 
his wealth when he was converted by Jesus (Luke 19:8)” (p. 41). On page 62 the 
author assumes that the Queen of Sheba was an Ethiopian, which is extremely doubtful. 
Of the Ethiopian eunuch he writes, “This eunuch was a Jew by faith but Ethiopian by 
nationality” (p. 63). “He appears to have been a Hebrew who had risen to the position 
of the minister of finance” (p. 64). 

Then there are a great many misleading or inaccurate statements. “Peter was a 
Galilean, but a Jew by faith” (p. 79). “Animals . . . who did not chew their food” 
(p. 80). “About the year 450 the Jews returned from Babylon. Zorobabel, with the help 
of the Persian kings, built the Second Temple on the site of the old, beginning about 
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515 B.C.” (p. 98). On page 179 there is a curious confusion between Aramaeans and 
Phoenicians. Hosea “lived in the seventh century B.C.” (p. 206). 

Here are a few rather peculiar statements. “Paul upbraided the Jews because they 
broke the very laws of which they boasted. For in breaking even one of the laws, they 
sinned. On the other hand, the Gentiles who had no moral law, were not under sin. 
Sin came into the world by means of the law” (p. 181). “After his conversion Paul 
devoted much of his time to the study of the Scriptures (Four Gospels), which he had 
copied while in Syria and Jerusalem” (p. 437). “Gog and Magog,” in Aramaic means 
“Mongolia and Manchuria” (p. 605). 

These are but a few of the many strange and enigmatic expressions and inter- 
pretations put forth by the author. He may know some Aramaic, but he is blissfully 
ignorant of archaeology, history, and modern criticism. And no amount of linguistic 
knowledge can serve as a substitute for a sound philosophy of history and a thorough 
understanding of the processes of historical and textual criticism. 

J. M. Myers 


Let's Think About Religion. By Frank Eakin and Mildred Moody Eakin. New York: 
Macmillan, 1944, 251 pp. 


This book appears to be an anachronism, i.e. out of style and out of step with the 
trend of the present day. Dr: Eakin and his wife have set up an important enough 
‘subject, but promptly bid it goodby. The avowed purpose of the book being “to stimu- 
late and in some measure guide thinking about religion as a force in American life,” 
one can not but feel that here the blind essay to lead others who may be as blind. The 
first half-dozen chapters lead into the discussion and are in the nature of a preview. 
Passing then, for instance, to a discussion of the supernatural, that expression is drained 
of any meaning; the idea has made certain contributions to art, poetry, imaginative 
sensitiveness, religious comfort and assurance, and “it can still contribute richly, but its 
contribution comes at too high a cost except as we recognize it for what it is.” Flat- 
footedly it is stated that the only value the supernatural can have is for poetry and 
folklore, and we are told plainly that “supernaturalism” ought to be abandoned. “Myth- 
ologies and theologies” are evenly bracketed and we are cautioned to bear in mind 
“their homely nature.” “We should bear in mind that it is life—the life of man on earth— 
which gives us our living God” (!). There is patently no room whatever for revelation 
here! God and Christ, of course, are relegated to the limbo of the impersonal and the 
passé (in Christology). Here’s a gem: “The modern man finds himself in a world in 
which the traditional God lacks any real or important place,’ having become a mere 
personification a la Uncle Sam. Christ as Lord is the result of “hero worship,” as 
Carlyle would call it in other connections, in much the same manner as Nicolay and 
Hay reverenced Lincoln’s memory.-The “Christ-mysticism” to which the Eakins object, 
of course, stems from the theological labors of one Paul, in whose mind the whole 
Christological development occurred. This divorcement of Jesus from the Christ offers 
nothing new; it is a line of thought that has appeared many times before. 


Read this book if you must, but do not expect too much. 
E. J. ErtANDSON 


Vatican Policy in the Second World War. By Leo H. Lehmann. New York: Agora 
Publishing Co., 1945. Paper, 47 pages. 25 cents. 


After a rapid sketch of Vatican political activity before, during, and after the First 
World War, Dr. Lehmann, editor of The Converted Catholic Magazine, discusses “the 
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active collaboration of the Vatican with the Axis powers in the Second World War.” 
He takes up country after country—Ethiopia, Spain, Italy, Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, France, Japan, and the United States—in an attempt to demonstrate the truth 
and working out of the dictum of Roman Catholic Count Kalergi-Coudenove: “Ca- 
tholicism is the Fascist form of Christianity.’ The author assembles many interesting 
data; some of them, it is only fair to point out, are opinions and interpretations the 
validity of which cannot easily be checked. There are occasional inconsistencies in the 
data which are not accounted for. To mention one instance, the author holds that the 
Roman hierarchy “would seem to have been the main influence in guiding the Roosevelt 
Administration in its foreign policy since its advent to power.” Yet a poll, conducted 
in 1941 “among all the Catholic priests of the United States,” “showed that the over- 
whelming number of 90.4 per cent were opposed to our entering the war.” Be all this 
as it may, the author properly calls attention to the political power of Rome and what 
may be expected of it in the future. 


T. G. Tappert 


To Sign or Not to Sign. By F. E. Mayer. Saint Louis, Missouri: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1945. 23 pages. 10 cents. $6.67 a hundred. 


Here is a clearly written tract dealing with the Catholic Pre-Nuptial Contract. It 
will be quite helpful to clergymen who face the problem of mixed marriages between 
their parishioners and Roman Catholics. It is to be regretted, however, that here the 
ancient service of betrothal is identified with the American engagement before marriage. 
They simply are not the same. Otherwise the booklet will be a splendid means of im- 
parting information concerning this troublesome problem. 


BenyJAMIN Lotz 


In the Days of Thy Youth. By Mary E. Brimmer. Fort Wayne, Indiana: Trinity Lu- 
theran Church, 1945. Paper, 78 pages. 50 cents. 


This is “a manual for the study of Luther’s Small Catechism” by the director of 
religious education, Trinity Church, Fort Wayne, Indiana. The Rev. Paul H. Krauss, 
pastor of Trinity Church, notes in the preface that this is “an interpretation in simplest 


terms, using the ideas and experiences familiar to children, brightened with illustrations _ 


and questions taken from the lives of teen-age children ‘where they live,’ and in their 
own language. . . . Its simplicity, its teen-age approach and terminology have commanded 
not only the interest of the children but the grateful appreciation of parents.” 

This is another experiment in presenting the Small Catechism to middle twentieth 
century adolescents. It is a worthy one; it hues to the spirit of the catechism in language 
the children cannot mistake. The parts of the catechism are presented in traditional order. 
Word study, questions of practical applications today, and completion statements are 
included in the lessons, in addition to the simple explanations. There are also chapters 


on worship (outlining the meaning of the Common Service), the Church Year, church. 


history, and the meaning of confirmation. The text of the Small Catechism itself con- 
cludes the volume. The pastor or teacher will, of course, supplement this volume with 
_additional material in view of the needs of his class. ~ 
Perhaps after the wartime restrictions on printing are lifted, pictorial illustrations, 
more attractive make-up, and a more permanent binding will be given this little volume. 
" Cuirton M. WEIHE 
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Christ, Set the World Aright! By Walter A. Maier, St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1945. 377 pages. $1.75. 


Enough has already been written in these pages about the preacher of the Lutheran 
Hour to make it unnecessary to do more than announce the appearance in print of the 
sermons delivered over the radio during the first five months of the year 1944. It may, 
however, be of interest to quote a few lines from Dr, Maier’s thirty-three page foreword 
to his own sermons. “Once again,” he writes, “the magnificent grace of God, to whom— 
we say it humbly and constantly—all the progress of our radio work must be ascribed, 
showered blessing after blessing upon us. New records were established by His strength- 
ening leadership. During the whole radio season 335,000 communications were received 
at the broadcast headquarters and at my office. In a single week more than 27,000 pieces 
of mail were delivered to the Lutheran Hour; in a single day some 7,200. These are all 
figures unparalleled in any of the previous ten years of this radio mission. 

“During the eleventh Lutheran Hour we were privileged to use no fewer than 540 
stations. .. . This Gospel network, we believe, is the most widespread in radio history.” 

From the mail which he received Dr. Maier tries to measure the conversions and 
reconsecrations effected, the listeners he has had among Roman Catholics and Protestants, 
and the spiritual reinforcement which resulted among service men and women and Negroes. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


For the information of its readers and in acknowledgment to the publishers, THE 
LuTrHERAN CHURCH QuarTERLY publishes the following list of books received. More 
extended notice will be given to as many of them as space permits. 


Henry Nau, We Move into Africa. The Story of the Planting of the Lutheran Church 
in Southeastern Nigeria. St. Louis: Concordia, 1945. 414 pages. $2. 


G. Roy Elliott, Church, College, and Nation. Louisville: The Cloister Press, 1945. 162 
pages. $2. 


Jens, Larsen, 150th Anniversary of the Dedication of Frederick Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. St. Thomas, Virgin Islands: Box 58, 1945. 
Paper, 98 pages. $1. 

J. C. Aaberg, Hymns and Hymnuwriters of Denmark. Des Moines, Iowa: Committee on 
Publication of the Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, 1945, 170 
pages. $2. 


Walter A. Maier, Christ, Set the World Aright! Radio Messages of the Eleventh Lu- 
theran Hour. St. Louis:-Concordia, 1945. 377 pages. $1.75. 


John Aberly, An Outline of Missions. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1945. 306 pages. $3. 
Alfred Doerffler, Treasures of Hope. St. Louis: Concordia, 1945. 274 pages. $2. 


Paul E. Johnson, Psychology of Religion. New York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1945. 288 pages. $2. - 


Babette May Levy, Preaching in the First Half Century of New England History. 
Hartford, Connecticut: The American Society of Church History, 1945. 214 pages. $3. 
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_ JOHN ABERLY'S 


“AN OUTLINE | 
OF MISSIONS | 


If.ever.a book answers a long-felt need, it is AN OUT-' 
LINE, OF MISSIONS, the only one-volume work. of 
its kind..In it, for the first time, the Lutheran Church 
is given its due, although not to the extent of minimize . 
ing the activity of other church bodies. It was written - 
by one who spent thirty-three years in the India field 
and riow is teaching missions at Gettysburg Seminary. 
This comprehensive and ecumenical volume first gives 
a general survey of the Christian missionary movement 
from post-apostolic to modern times and then deals with 
the work in specific mission fields. Of it, Henry P. 


VanDusen, president of, Union Seminary says, “Itiis’: °/ 


certain to prove exceedingly helpful not only to theo- 
logical students but to both pastors and laymen who are 
sane as to bg a te ey on Tes movement, . oe 
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